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UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM NEVADA. 


THE CAREER OF SENATOR JOHN P. JONES. 


THE UPS 


a —~” NITED STATES SENATOR 
TOHN P, JONES, of Nevada, is 
one of the most striking prod 
ucts of ‘* bonanza” days in Cal 
ifornia, He has seen more ups 
me and downs than all the other 
fe bonanza kings put together. 
A And he not only refuses to sit 
down quietly to the enjoyment 
SF of his millions, but he takes an 
<<) (ORE active partin American politics. 
And he is unquestionably one of 
the brightest men in the United States Senate. 
Mr. Jones is the most thoroughly American of all the men 


AND DOWNS 


OF THE 


who dug fortunes out of the hills and streams of California in 
1849 ; though most of the others were born under the stars and 
stripes, and he is of English nativity. 

Mr. Jones started out with a better foundation than most 
of the ’forty-niners had. He was brought to Cleveland, Ohio, 
when he was only eighteen months old, and was educated at the 
public schools of that city. And his old professors testify that 
he displayed great mental strength as a young man. Unlike the 
O’Briens and others of that ilk, Mr. Jones remained in civiliza 
tion until he was nineteen years old. So, any one who assumes 
that he is as ignorant and as coarse as some of his old associates, 
reckons without a knowledge of the man. Not long ago Sen- 
ator Jones told me that only one newspaper man had ever 
abused him ; and he was the correspondent of a big New York 


GREAT SILVER LEADER. 


newspaper, whose signature was known all over the United 
States eight years ago. 

‘* He used to abuse me dreadfully,” said the Senator. ‘‘ He 
said that my manners at the table were disgusting—that I put 
my knife in my mouth, and soon. One day I met this young 
man and his wife at a country house. I spent two or three days 
with them. I knew all the time who he was, but I didn’t say 
anything. One day he came to me and spoke of the way he had 
abused me, ‘I have been with you here constantly now for two 
or three days,’ he said, ‘and I know that I wasin the wrong. [ 
wish to make a frank and full apology to you.’ This young 
man was a great admirer of Blaine, and I said to him; ‘If you 
had read carefully what your Mr. Blaine says of me in his 


(Continued on page 303.) 
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The Bribery Charges. 


T is to be hoped that the charges of bribery in connection 
with legislation at Albany which are now under inves- 
tigation by a Senate 
But it is the simple truth to say that they are 
facts 


committee may be shown to be 
unfounded. 
quite generally believed to be warranted by the 
Many things have happened in the Gourse of the present 
session which have helped to arouse suspicion. Measures 
of grave public interest and importance, towhich there was 
no possible objection in sound public policy, have been 
‘*held up,” or emasculated, or strangled outright, while 
others of a doubtful character have been put through, in 
defiance of public sentiment, under whip and spur of the 
lobby. 


nothing in common politically 


In some cases deals between members who have 
have been ostentatiously 
carried out in furtherance of legislation confessedly per 
sonal or factional, or to secure the defeat of bills which 
seemed to menace existing ‘‘ combines.” It is the purest 
nonsense to pretend that these questionable acts were dic 
tated by a patriotic regard for the public interests, or that 
the considerations which inspired them were otherwise 
We suspect that if the truth coutd be 


found that money has been, in more 


than dishonorable. 

known it would be 
eases than one, the sole argument used to effect vicious 
legislation on the one hand, and to defeat the passage of 
Senate 


committee may not discover the facts, but it ought to do 


wholesome and needed laws on the other. The 


so, and it will be inexcusable if it fails to use its utmost 
authority to that end. The good name of the State, so 
foully besmirched by these accusations, can only be vindi- 
cated by the exposure and subjection to deserved punish- 
ment of every legislator who has voted corruptly on any 
measure which he was called upon to consider, and of every 
lobby agent as well who has, directly or indirectly, con- 
tributed to the debauchery of legislation. 


South Carolina Politics. 
Ss I IAT is a curious spectacle 


I 
= . . : 
VM me which is presented in South 


) 


i’ {QQ 

\ >> Ns SS Z Democrats abandoning their 

Ye % = A, —_ States - rights theories and 
appealing to the Federal 


im i AS Ms 
rS:: ty courts for protection against 
‘4 \\ ) . y \ 


Carolina—the Bourbon 


~~ 


i <a\\\ } t the State authorities, and 
: a pan | \ the latter, or the Tillman 

= 
=A Democracy, openly declar- 


ing that, the State being 
sovereign, they will not respect the processes of these 
courts. Some time ago a suit was instituted in the Circuit 
Court of the United States against the Governor and com- 
missioner of elections, with a view of preventing the hold- 
ing of any election of delegates to the Constitutional Con- 
vention. The main grounds upon which the suit was 
based were that the State registration act is unconstitu- 
tional, and that a conspiracy exists to deprive negroes of 
the right of suffrage. In this suit Judge Goff has granted 
a preliminary injunction restraining the State authorities 
from taking any action looking to an election, and requir- 
ing the defendants to show cause why this injunction 
should not be 
this injunction with the declaration that he 
and his followers echo his 


made permanent. Governor Evans meets 
‘will treat it 
with the contempt it deserves,” 
bluster very much as South Carolinians echoed the nulli- 
fication pronunciamentos of Calhoun sixty odd years ago. 
It is not so much, however, the lurid avowals of the 
Governor and his satellites, as the attitude of the Bourbon 
Democrats in the controversy, that will attract serious at 
tention. The registration act of which the latter complain, 
and which they seek to set aside, was devised and passed 
by them for the express purpose of enabling them to hold 
the State. 


been perpetrated. 


Under it every possible partisan iniquity has 
There have never been anywhere more 
audacious outrages upon the franchise, more infamous per- 
versions of the popular will, than have been carried out 
under this and other laws enacted by these South Carolina 
champions of State rights. But with all their adroitness 
and debauchery of the ballot, they have at last been over- 
thrown. A revolt in their own party accomplished what 
other opposition could not do, Tillman and his men have 


come into control. Aggressive, unscrupulous, remorseless, 


these new leaders, long subjected to ostracism and con- 
tempt, have not been slow to avenge themselves upon the 
faction which withstood their appeals for recognition. 
Turning against that faction the methods of its own inven- 
tion, and employing the machinery it devised, these Till- 
man leaders have intrenched themselves so securely that 
there is no possible way, under State law, by which their 
opponents can dislodgethem., They are as absolute as they 
Thus it comes to pass that, driven to des- 
the old-time nul- 


lificationists appeal to the national tribunals for protec 


are pitiless. 
peration—‘‘ hoist by their own petard” 


tion, realizing that State sovereignty is, so far as their 
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rights and the safety of their interests are concerned, an 
empty abstraction, and that only an assertion of the Fed 
eral power can assure them security against intolerable 
oppression and persistent wrong. 

Another fact in connection with this matter which can 
not escape notice is the solicitude of the minority for the 
That 
the very men who are responsible for the policy of intimi 


preservation of the right of suffrage to the blacks. 


dation and disfranchisement which maintained ‘* white su- 
premacy in South Carolina at the cost of the wholesale 
ostracism of the blacks and palpable violations of national 
law, should now appearas the champions of a free and hon- 
est suffrage is, indeed, an amazing fact It woes without 
saving that the transformation is the result) of partisan 
necessities, and not in any sense of changed convictions ; 
but the outcome is likely to be the same in the one case as 
it would have been in the other. Ex-Senator Butler and 
other prominent South Carolinians are believed to be thor 
oughly in earnest in their determination to seck the de 
liverance of their State from its present Populistic rulers 
by the utilization of the negro vote, and it is not impossi 
ble that a coalition of the Democrats who agree with them 
and the Republicans may be effected, on this one issue, in 
the near future. Such a fusion would be, indeed, incon 
eruous and unique, but if through it old wrongs should be 
righted and old heresies destroyed, it would amply justify 
itself to the judgment of posterity. 


‘* Coin’s Financial School.’’ 


CORRESPONDENT in Genesee, 
Illinois, asks us to reply to a 
book called 


School,” which, he says, is mak- 


*Coin’s) Financial 
ing as many converts to free 
silver as ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
made to the anti-slavery cause. 





**Coin’s Financial School’ seems 
a very smart book to a person who is wholly unacquainted 
with the facts of which it purports to treat. Its chief fal- 
lacy consists in assuming that silver has been chiefly, if 
not wholly, affected in its price by the act of Congress of 
1873, dropping the standard silver dollar from the list of 
eins of the United States, and making the gold dollar 
the unit of American coinage. This is false and impossible, 
for so many reasons that a few of them only need be cited. 

Merely dropping a coin from the coinage of a particular 
country, or declaring that coin of a different metal shall be 
the unit of that country, does not lessen the value of the 
metal of which that coin is made. Jefferson, when Presi 
dent, ordered the coinage of the standard silver dollar 
It did 
England stopped the coin- 


stopped in 1805, and none was coined until “1836. 
not affect the price of silver. 
age of innumerable coins at various times, and changed her 
standards once or twice. India changed her standard from 
gold to silver in 1835 without a‘Tocting the value of gold; 
Holland, Belgium, and Portugal! denied free coinage to gold 
between 1852 and 1858, when gold was the cheaper metal, 
but no such act exercised any influence over the price of 
bullion of either metal. To affect the value of a money 
metal something must 
lessens the use of the metal, or its supply or its cost of pro 


occur which either increases or 
duction. Merely passing » statute may set in motion inter- 
ests whose operation will in time increase the demand for 
the metal, diminish the supply, or lower or raise the cost. 
If either of these consequences occurs as an effect of the 
statute, then these consequences may become the causes of 
a change of value. But in such case the pertinent fact to 
show is the very cause itself, ¢7.¢., the diminished demand 
or increased supply ; but to cite the statute itself is as idle 
as to cite the song of a blackbird. 

‘*Coin” never attempts to show in what degree the act 
of 1873 lessened the demand for silver or increased the 
supply. Hence the author traces no sequence between the 
statute and the fall in silver, because there is none. In 
fact, silver had been worth from two to five cents more 
than gold from 1853 to the enactment of the statute twenty 
years ago. Hence, whoever would have taken silver to the 
mint to be coined during that twenty years would have lost 
from three to five cents per dollar on every dollar he got 
coined. This raises a strong presumption that no person 
took any silver to the mint to be coined, not a dollar's 
worth, during the twenty years preceding the suspension 
of the 


been the act of the government itself in coining into new 


privilege. So far as any was coined it must have 
American coins some of the old foreign silver coins which 
it received in payment of duties. About five millions in 
eight years and only eight millions in eighty years had 
been so coined. Hence the privilege of free coinage of 
silver in the United States had not been worth a cent to the 
government nor to any holder of silver in twenty years, 
and it had had no value which had influenced, or been 
capable of influencing, the price of silver at any time. At 
the time its coinage was suspended America was on a 
greenback basis, and continued so for seven years there- 
after, 
double shield, The greenback issues had kept it ior twelve 


Silver was practically hidden out of sight by a 


years at an average premium of thirty per cent. over paper, 
and it was so much dearer than gold that it was regarded 
a8 certain that when we should resume specie payments 
it would be in gold and not in silver, as being the cheaper 
metal, 

We were producing almost no silver, and had no silver 
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party. Meanwhile Germany, France, and India were all 
doing acts which tended to greatly lessen the demand for 
silver and increase the demand for gold. Germany bad 
in 1870-1, and had 
one billion sixty-three 


been through a great war with France 
exacted the payment in 1871 of 
million dollars in gold. France had paid part and was 
paying the rest when Germany resolved to withdraw one 
billion four hundred million marks in silver from circu- 
lation and sell it as metal, and to coin up one billion four 
hundred and sixty million marks of gold. Some idea of 
the effect of this transaction on the market may be formed 
when we say that it meant that Germany turned from coin 
into commodity twenty-five thousand three hundred and 
seventy-five tons of silver, and called in from the gold 
market one thousand six hundred and ninety-two tons of 
gold bullion and converted it into coin. This is no ideal 
work, resting in mere printer’sink. It is hard, conerete 
tonnage of silver thrown on the market, such as could not 
have been drawn by a procession of oxen and carts thirty 
six miles long, occupying five yards in length for every 
team carrying two tons of silver. It amounted to a tenth 
of all the coined silver in the world 

silver to a gold basis 
When it be 


gan silver was dearer than gold, but by 1874 the premium 


Germany’s passing over from a 
kept her mints very busy from 1871 to 1874. 
on silver had disappeared and silver was at a slight dis 
count. Owing to this discount the thirty-six miles of cart 
loads of silver she was releasing and putting on the market 
for sale as a commodity began to come over into France in 
large quantities, to seek re-coinage into French francs un 
der the 
maintained, 


double-standard system which France had always 
In one year (1873) the offers of silver at the 
French mint rose from an average of eleven million francs 
when silver was not at a discount, to offers of one hundred 
and ninetcen million franes when silver had passed to a 
slight discount. This looked to France as if, as the dis- 
count grew, the whole flood of Germany’s cheap. silver 
would be presented to her to convert into gold. France 
became alarmed at the quantity of silver offered her, and 
stopped the further free coinage of silver in 1874. 
Meanwhile, also, about a fourth of the world’s annual 
product of silver had for the century preceding 1871 been 
drawn off to India in payment of the average balance of 
trade to that country from Europe, arising from the fact 
that India sold to Europe more than she bought. But in 
1871 the great loans which England had been making in 
India so increased the interest duc from India to England 
on these loans that no drain of silver to India was called 
for. This also lessened the demand for silver in Europe, 
and the two metals began to widen seriously in value. 

Had France and the United States both continued the 
France might 
checked the downward tendency of silver by submitting to 


double standard and free coinage, have 
have her gold drawn away from her by gradual exchanges 
of her gold for the silver of Germany. In 1871, however, 
the reserves in gold and silver together of the Bank of 
France had been drawn down to only seventy-nine million 
dollars, and this was more largely of silver than of gold. 
Henee her supply of gold would have been drawn off prob- 
ably within a year, and she then would have been reduced 
to buying silver bullion with her own silver coin, which 
would have sent her silver coin to the same discount as the 
bullion, 

The United States could not have held up silver by free 
coinage for a day, because in 1873 it had in the treasury no 
gold coin, nor even any silver coin worth speaking of, to 
sustain free coinage with. It was getting in customs duties 
just enough specie to pay coin interest on its bonded debt, 
and no more. 

It will thus be seen that what ‘* Coin’s Financial School” 
treats as the whole cause of the fail in silver, viz., the act 
of our American Congress in 1873 dropping the standard 
silver dollar from coinage, did not lessen the demand for 
silver by a grain, nor increase the ‘supply, nor lower the 
cost of production, It was as powerless to hurt silver as a 


chipmunk. But there were causes operating in other coun 
tries adequate to depress the value of silver very greatly 
These the United States could not have controlled even by 
continuing the free coinage of silver until compelled to 
For so to continue the free coinage of silver 
she must have had a stock of gold coin on hand sufficient 
In default of 


this she could only have offered coined silver for uncoined, 


suspend it. 
to purchase all the silver offered for coinage, 


and this would have driven our silver coin to the same dis 


count as the bullion. Free coinage of the trade dollar, 


which was legal tender up to five dollars, was by the act of 
1873 substituted for free coinage of the standard dollar, 
and so continued until October, 1877, only five months be 
fore coinage under the Saw of 1878 was resumed at a rate 
never before equaled. Hence there was no actual suspen 
sion of*free coinage of silver dollarsiwof some kind except for 
five months in the winter of 1877-8, at which time silver 
had fallen to forty-six cents per ounce, and the bullion 
value of a dollar to about cighty cents. 

There are many other fallacies in ‘*Coin’s Financial 
School,” such as that demonetization of silver occasioned a 
contraction in the volume of money, Whereas the volume 
of silver money has never inthe history of the worNl been 
increased so rapidly as since silver was demonetized, Its 
actual coinage since free coinage ceased has amounted for 
the world to thirteen hundred million dollars, an addition 
of fifty per cent, to the whole silver supply, and for the 
United States to about five hundred and fifty-eight million 
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standard dollars as 
Hence, instead 


contraction of silver sending down prices, we have 


dollars, which is sixty-fold as many 


we had coined before in a century 


had an 
enormous inflation of silver, fully adequate to send prices 
up and make times prosperous if silver would do it. 

To mect this known fact the doctrine 
that 


money 


has been invented 


prices of commodities, so far as affected by volume of 
, depend on the volume of money of final redemption 
only, 
able for the 
that no such doctrine 
little 
invented to mect the known fact that we have been passing 
the 
theory that 


prices ought to 


instead of the volume of all means of payment avail 


purchase of commodities. It is sufficient to 


Say has ever been held by any econo- 


mist of great or repute, living or dead. It has been 


through a vast inflation of coined silver since free coin 


age of silver was suppressed, and hence, on the 


prices are regulated by volume of money, 


have gone up. 
The Powers and Japan. 
THe announcement that the British government will 


not join any combination of European Powers to interfere 


with the results of Japanese victories in the recent war is 


not unexpected, but it will prove a great disappointment 
Which have been anxious 
In point of fact, there 

Japan has displayed 
her 
quered foe which no European State would have displayed 
all her 
international 


to Russia, France, and Germany, 


for an aggressive European concert. 


is no room whatever for intervention ; 


a moderation and magnanimity in dealing with con- 


under like conditions, and she has kept herself, in 


demands, strictly within the limitations of 
The commercial advantages secured under 
all alike, 


ed upon involve no in 


law and usage. 


the treaty are available for while the territorial 
acquisitions Which have been insist 
allof the 


realizes that 


Power. Russia, of 
East, which have 
her trans-Siberian railway to 


fringement at rights of any 


course, her schemes in the 


contemplated the extension of 


Port Lozereff, in northeastern Corea, on the Yellow Sea, 
must come to naught if the treaty stands, and she will 
probably insist upon a cession of Chinese territory which 


but she 
secured at 

afford to 
rights have 


will give her an available harbor on the Pacific, 


will be compelled to secure this from China, if 


all, as a distinct concession ; she certainly cannot 


that 
rms of 


o pretext her 


vo to war with Japan on an 
ar- 
their pretension that 
consulted these 


been encroached upon in the t peace recently 


ranged, and France, 


the late bellign 


As to Germany 


rents ought to have Powers 


in settling their own affairs is so absolutely ridiculous that 


affront the good opinion of 
It is 
about ‘‘ en- 


they will scarcely venture to 


mankind by going to any extremes in supporting it. 
late 


croachments ” or ** 


too in the day for these Powers to talk 


unwarranted acquisitions of territory.” 


Even now France is engaged in inexcusable war 
looks to the 
ago that she 


had 


appropriated vast sections of 


an utterly 


Which absorption of Madagascar, and it was 


only a few years scized a large slice of Chinese 


no sort of claim. Russia has 


Asia 
and is still pushing he 


territory to which she 


from no other motive 


than lust of territory, r outposts into 


domain which can only be possessed at the expense of every 
justice light 
of her grabs of territory in Africa, not to speak of the harsh 
1871, is 
intervention for the 


principle of and fair play. Germany, in the 


territorial conditions she imposed upon France it 
equally debarred from any active nul 
lific gives to Japan only the legiti 
mate t 

The 
ed hostile 
tion that the ground 
politically untenable, but 
)f all the European countries, England 


ation of a treaty which 
rritorial fruits of her 


Great Britain to be 


victory. 


refusal of drawn into a concert- 


demonstration is based, in part, no doubt, upon 


a CONVI( upon which it is proposed is 


her main motive is unquestion- 


ably commercial, 
will profit most largely from the opening of China to com- 
trade 
the 
fail to 


position on the Pacific which she has so 


and considerations of 
At the 


Russia 


merce and modern industries, 


are, With her, always determinative. same time 


fact that, 
secure the strategic 


with the treaty carried out, must 


eagerly coveted has no doubt had its influcnce in bringing 
the British Cabinet to the decision at which it has arrived 
As the matter now stands, it is per tty safe to conclude that, 


however the Powers may er and scold and threaten, 


sware 
Japan and China willin the ecd adjust their troubles on a 


basis satisfactory to themselves without any serious intru 


sion of meddlers from without 


fa 


ee WHATS, GOING ONSes 


Ne 
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\ \ Co > 
THERE are 
leneth 
organized move 
of silver. The J 
rry on, an 


indications that the friends of sound money 


awakened to the importance of making an 
‘ment against the fre 


tcform Club of this 


have at 
»and unlimited coinage 
city has instituted, and 
inda for the dis 
fallacies of 


proposes to « active propag: 


semination of literature designed to correct: the 


the free-silver advocates, and the administration will, it is 
said, bring all its influence to bear in the same direction, 
The Reform Club will have access to nearly one thousand 
newspapers in Various parts of the country, in which edi- 
torial articles will appear weekly, ant it will, besides, dis- 
tribute, broadcast, tracts and pamphlets dealing with the 


Spec ial efforts will 


monetary problem, 


Vital facts of the 
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to reach all the universities, with a 
view of influencing aot only the students but the professors 
The 
far as announced, contemplate the utilization of the Federal 


States as 


be made colleges and 


and teachers as well. plans of the administration, so 


officials in the several a nucleus around which to 
gather the 
it is 
to take the stump in furtherance of the crusade in behalf of 


anti-silver forces in the Democratic party, and 


intimated that members of the Cabinet will be ex pected 


a sound fiscal policv. There are those, no doubt, who will 


criticise the action of the President in thus throwing down 


the gauntlet, as likely to operate prejudicially to Demo 


cratic interests, but it is all the same a timely step toward 


assuring the safety of the national credit, and as such will 


command the approval of the great body of the people. 


Tue illustrations in our Easter number of the wonder- 


ful floral wealth of southern California, and especially of 
the display of roses in March and April, have 


real revelation of 


been greatly 
readers afforded a 
f Nature 
an error in designating the scenes de- 


admired, and to many 


the marvelous beneficence o in that favored region. 


There 
picted, 


was, however, 


which detracted from their interest in the eyes of 


Californians. Two of the exhibits of roses which were il- 
to private grounds in Pomona should 


The 


photographs was, of course, 


lustrated as belonging 


have been credited to Pasadena. mistake of the cor- 


respondent who supplied the 
unintentional, but the 


result was none the less annoying. 


IN the of the Police Magistrates bill, designed to 


greatly-needed reform in the police courts of this 


passage 
secure a 
city, the 
response to the demands of public opinion. 


Legislature has made a practical and gratifying 
But the real 
credit for this achievement belongs to Governor Morton, 
who has persistently and loyally urged this and other re 
form measures Which intriguing politicians have steadily 
labored to defeat. All the 
it was his resolute attitude, 


overcame the 


facts in the case go to show that 


more than any other consider 


which manifest reluctance of some 


Republican Senators to give this particular bill their sup- 


ation, 


port 


IN this week’s issue we devote two pages of illustrations 
to the paper ap- 
pears a short article on a week’s trip through this great 


Adirondacks, and in another part of the 


wilderness of the Empire State. Some idea of the vastness 
of the Adirondack 
obtained from the taken from the 
report of the New York Forest Commission for 1893 : 

The great forest of northern New York c 
Adirondack Park, 


region known as the Mountains may be 


following figures, annual 


vers an area of 3,588,803 


acres. The or proposed reservation. includes 2.807.760 


The lands within the been carefully classified. lot 


acres, park line have 
by lot, with the following result : 

Acres. 1crés 
Primeval forest . .. 1.575.483 Waste sas 18.526 
Lumbered forest 1.027.955 Water sail iana' a 57.104 
Denuded 50,050 Wild meadows 195 
Burned 13,430 Improved 64.717 


2.807.760 


The difference in area, 781,043 acres, between the entire 
forest and that of the proposed reservation represents scat- 
isolated tracts of woodland which could not well 


be included within the park line. 


tered 


Men and Things. 


‘This passeth yeer by yeer and day by day 


As the theatrical season draws to a close it is natural for 
all play-goers who have more than a passing interest in 
things of the stage to take a retrospective glance at the 


plays which have been served up for their edification dur- 


ing the seven or eight months when our theatres are sup 
posed to vive the best they have This backward look is 


really of value in more ways than one, The popularity of 


a play is always indicative of the taste of audiences, and as 
the theatre 


proceeding to gauge the 


is the great popular amuser, it is not an unusual 


popular intelligence by the plays 
when many who can 
this 
showing what 
birth of 
and accomplishment. I confess that I 
belief in the 
American dramatist 


repeating of the 


which it likes. Then, too, in this day, 


speak with authority predict a dramatic renaissance, 


instructive as 
this re 


annual looking backward is 


American writers are doing to make a lost 
art a thing of reality 
find but little to 
taste or a faith in the 

That little is secured by 


forting apothegm, ** It is always darkest just before dawn 


encourage either a people's 
future of thi 

a constant com 
It is certainly very dark at present. As I spread the year’s 
nothing of con- 
To be 


any body ° 


to refresh my memory, 
American 
note by 
Mrs. 
Francillon,” ** 
New Woman,” ** 
f Being in Earnest” 


play-bills before me 


my eye by an very 
there has been little worthy of 
‘Arms and the Man,” ‘* The Second 
‘An Enemy of the People,” *’ 
‘Ma Cousine,” ‘*'The 
The Importance o 


sequence st rikes 
explic it, 
Tanqueray,” 
Sapho,” “Di 
An Ideal 


(by 


vorcons,” 
Husband,” and ** 
Oscar Wilde), are the only plays given this year that have 
had intrinsic And 
a popular success among them. 


‘John 


value. , unless L except the last named, 
The 


a-Dream 


there is not public 


preferred the melodramatic idiocies of 


and ‘* The Masqueraders,” or the inanities of the ‘* Found 
ling” and ** His Wife’s Father.” So much for the people's 
taste. Now forthe American dramatist. But one of the 
plays mentioned above is by an American, ‘‘ His Wife’s 
Father,” and it is quite the worst of a bad lot Phere have 


four other plays by native authors, all im- 
** His Grace de Grammont,” 


that will 


three or 
and futile 
Fitch, 


been 


mature attempts, 


by Mr. got no nearer than Brooklyn, so 
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have to be put in with next year’s successes—for reports 
highly of its And 
rather 
is in the the 
of the and the 
turning of the attention of our young men of letters—and 


speak quality and workmanship. 
The 
higher 


speculative 


so much for our play - writers. outlook is 


dreary. Our only hope education of 


public, the downfall manager, 


old ones, too—toward the stage. 


Poe that is 
Kimball, of 


IN the fourth volume of the new edition of 
Messrs. Stone & 
Professor Woodberry, one of the 


being issued at intervals by 


Chicago, editors, gives in 
the 


of many of Poe’s plots. 


notes some very interesting comments on the sources 


During Poe’s lifetime there were 


numerous charges of plagiarism—always more or less the 
resultant of success and popularity—but they rest on such 
flimsy they and 


Where suggestions and even inci 


and unsubstantial grounds that deserve 
little 
dents were taken from others’ work used with 
what Mr. Woodberry calls ‘‘ the royal right.” He 
that ‘‘a Notes and Queries 
forward what is either the original suggestion for, or else a. 
The Murders in the Rue Morgue.” 
This story has for so many years held its place among the 
that I 


know 


receive attention. 


they were 
roes on 
has brought 


to say writer in 


curious parallel to, ‘ 


best—if not quite the best of its kind ever written 


quote the entire paragraph from Notes and Queries, 
ing that it will interest all who at one time or another have 
been under the spell of its horrors. The writer, Mr. W. F 
Waller, 

‘The employment of an ourang-outang in the committal of these 
murders (referring to the 


Says: 


story) has always seemed to me one of the 


most original ideas in fiction with which I am acquainted, until now 
tucked 


Poe's ste ry 


when I light upon an extract from the Shrewsbury Chronicle 
‘Annual Register.’ 
April, What took 
August, 1834. At that 
ribbon-faced 


away in the Chronicle columns of the 


was published in Graham's Magazine for 1841. 


place at Shrewsbury occurred in July or time 


certain showmen visited the town with a baboon 


which, it was afterward been taught to 


rht by 


shrewdly suspected, had 


y 


burgle— or, as the Chronicle puts it, to ‘ commit robberies by nig 


climbing up places inaccessible to men, and thereby gaining an en 


trance through the bed-room window precisely the method of pro- 
cedure adopted by Poe’s anthropoid. In her bedroom One night a 
Shrewsbury lady found the creature. She raised an alarm and the 
baboon instantly a tacked her, and with so much fury that the lady's 
husband, who had come to the rescue, was glad to let it escape by the 


window The ourang-outang of the Rue Morgue makes a similar, 


attack when it 
and effects its escape by the 


a lady's bedroom 
It is, of cx 
run across this episode ; 


though more fatal, is discovered in 
there, 
ible that Poe 


more than probable that he did.” 
Whether he did or no, 
interest 


Same means urse, Pos 


may have never but it seems 
the coincidence is singular and of 


Louis EvAN SHIPMAN. 
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=In addition to a scholarly and critical knowledge 
Greek and Latin, Mr. Gladstone 
French and Italian as he is 

with the 
bassador to England, 


with the 


is almost as well versed in 
English. His familiarity 
latter language won a wide from th 
after a three 
ex-premier in the Tuscan tongue, 


Italian am 
hours’ conversation 


admitted that 


who, 


Mr. Gladstone had not hesitated a moment for a word, or 
used any but the right word in the right place. Mr. Glad 
stone is still busy with general literature. He expects soon 


to have ready for the publisher an edition of Bishop But 


ler’s works, with full annotations. 

Engelbert Humperdinck, who is hailed in Germany as 
the Wagner, because of the his 
opera, ‘*‘ Haensel and Gretel,” is and 
for the past five years he has been a 
servatory at Frankfort-on-the-Main that he 
teacher in the Barcelona Conservatory of Music, a 
post to which he was appointed after he had finished his 
One is impressed, in looking at 
-like altitude of 
forehead, which seems Shakespearean in its general aspect 
Whitcomb Riley writes 
painstaking care. Bill Nye, his old 
says that he digs his pencil into the 


success of 
old, 


in Hoch’s con 


new eminent 


forty gne years 


teacher 
Previous to 


was a 


musical studies at Munich. 


Humperdinck’s portrait, with the dome his 


James very slowly and with 


associate and friend, 
» paper so hard that the 
pies of the 


his dialect, 


several sheets below form manifold c ‘inal 
Mr Riley 
absolutely 
Nve, he 


to secure the 


orig 
which is said to be 
according to Mr 
unfinished for 


is very careful of 


faithful to life. Sometimes 


is willing to leave a poem a year in- 


order exact word needed 


The latest interesting characteristic of Mark Twain to 


be made public is his capacity far preserving good health 


on only four hours’ sleep a day. This seems incredible, 
though his life as a pilot on the Mississippi may have 


trained him to do with less sleep than ordinary men. Mr 
Clemens is said to spend his mornings reading and smok 
ing, and his afternoons writing and smoking. In the even 
ing he reads and smokes again. 


William Black mace 
took to 


a failure of portrait-painting be 
The 


shooting, 


fore he literature. novelist is now fifty-four 


and driving, he 
lot of 


years old Between yachting, 


gets more out-door enjoyment than falls to the most 


men of letters. He is an enthusiastic botanist. 


Rudyard Kipling is said to have a pair of remarkable 


never forgotten During a 
attempted to. go about the 


rendered his dis- 


which once seen are 


to W 
but his eyes, it 


blue eyes, 


recent visit ashington he 


city incognito, is averred, 


guise a failure. 
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‘THERE THEY Go !” 
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REPAIRING DAMAGES. THE LAKE, 


Juvenile yachting is one of the principal amusements of Central Park during the season of out-door sports, Many of the boats are as perfect in design as the larger yachts in which 
lovers of aquatic pleasures skim the seas, and it often happens that persons of this latter class are interested spectators of the amateur exploits on the waters of the park. 


THE OPENING OF Ti.E YACHTING SEASON IN CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK CITY.—From PHotToGrapus By J. RIcHARDS.—{SEE PAGE 303.)} 
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THE RECTOR OF ST. MAMMON’S. 


By ARTHUR 


I. 
=>, HE light from 
G = 


the white-globed 


° BF aa lamp fell brill 
3} G Lite 
es: . ay > iantly over the 
4 me Ss study table, and 


= the fire in the grate 
chuckled cheerfully as it 


r 


Tce 


flashed long gleams’ into 


J ~ 
~ 
“i 5 
J > ~ the dusky corners of the library 


4+ 


== The silence was disturbed only 
| } by the rumble of an occasional 
o> carriage, passing in the cold, 
moonlit street below, for the hour was late, and 
the great metropolis was almost at rest. 

Crittenden put aside the bulky manuscript 
over which he had been laboring for hours, and 
lay back in his big arm-chair with a sigh of re- 
lief. It was perfect at last—his sermon for the 
morrow. There was no word out of place, no 
halty sentence, no break in the literary veneer, 
and the whole seemed fixed unalterably in his 
memory. The effort was to be his first as the 
rector of the fashionable St. Mammon’s Church 
in Fifth Avenue, and he meant that it should 
be worthy of him. So much depended upon his 
making a good impression at the start, he had 
wisely reasoned, that he could not do less than 
the best of which he was capable 

Now, as he somewhat wearily pushed the 
manuscript aside and ran his fingers reflective- 
ly through his long hair, he felt satisfied with 
his work. His text had been well chosen, and 
his treatment of it not only powerful but 
erudite and scholarly. This last was a matter 
of course, for Crittenden himself was erudite 
and scholarly. 

Why should he not be satisfied with himself, 
and at peace with all the world? Was he not 
on the eve of the fulfillment of his life-long am- 
bition? He felt success already within his 
grasp. He understood his powers and acknowl- 
edged no limitations. 
points, and his opportunity was of the sort that 


He was favored at all 


begets greatness. 

Fortune had indeed been very kind to Henry 
Crittenden. Now, as he sat alone in the silence 
of the night, happy in the consciousness of duty 
done, and in the anticipation of the triumph on 
the morrow that should mark a new era in his 
career, his thoughts drifted back over the years 
which had witnessed his struggle and rise. 

He had not had an altogether pleasant time of 
it until his marriage. From that event dated 
his success. By a fortuitous circumstance he 
had won a lovely girl whose family belonged to 
the inner circle of metropolitan society, and 
whose wealth and name gave him fame and in- 
fluence. It was through her that he had se- 
cured the call to the rectorship of St. Mam- 
mon’s. Before this gift of good fortune had 
been bestowed upon him he had been pastor of 
a little church in a New Jersey town much fre- 
quented by New-Yorkers in the summer time. 
It was there that he had met and won Helen 
Clavering. 

Now, while yet under thirty-five, he was on 
the threshold of the success of which he had 
dreamed. His past should be forgotten, the old 
life put behind him, and to the luxury of the 
new existence he should bring the devotion of 
his whole nature. 

His past! Ah, there were many things in it 
to forget. Ghosts of old sins stalked before his 
eyes, and in the flames he could see a pure, 
sweet face, whose accusing looks sent a shudder 
through his frame. Well, conscience should 
never trouble him again. He had been no 
worse than other men, and why should he suf- 
fer more? She who slept below stairs had im 
plicit faith in him, and he proposed that by his 
conduct and personality that faith should be 
communicated to all others with whom chance 
or duty brought him in contact in his broad, 
new field of labor. ‘ Brilliant, eloquent, and 
fashionable” — those were the adjectives he 
longed to hear in connection with his name ; 
and what could possibly prevent the realization 
of this ambition ? 

Was not the skeleton in his closet safely 
locked in, and the key in his own secret posses- 
sion? Who in all the wo.ld had eyes to pene- 
trate the sacred robes of the minister of God, 
and read the hypocrisy, the cold ambition, the 
living guilt in the heart of the man ? Who was 
there to rise up before the world and tell the 
story of those dead sins, the meaning of those 
reproachful looks on the face in the flames ¢ 

He had no fear of such exposure ; there was 
but one who knew these things, and she was not 
to be feared, now. When he had stood before 
the altar at the side of Helen Clavering he had 
awaited with trembling the words: “If there 
be any among you who know just cause why 
this man should not take this woman to be his 
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lawful wife, let him speak now, or forever hold 
his peace” ; but she had uttered no word, and 
why should she speak at this late day? She 
had forgotten, if not forgiven, by this time 
Besides, she might be thousands of miles away, 
for all he knew. 

She had understood him—she of all the world 
had known him for what he was, and she must 
have despised him. It was his cloth that had 
saved him, perhaps, just as it was his cloth that 
had iuspired her faith in the promises he had 
failed to ke p Doubtless she did not credit 
him, in the end, even with good intentions 
toward her, for certainly his actions had not 
indicated the truth of a single declaration he 
had made ; but if she had known how he suf 
fered ! 

Remorse ? Well, he would hardly designate 
his agony of mind that. To be quite honest 
with himself, he was not the man to suffer re 
morse for anything which did not result disas- 
trously to his ambition. His suffering arose 
from the necessity of renouncing her that he 
might rise to power and fame by union with 
another. For he had loved her ; selfish and 
hypocritic as he was, he had loved her. Was 
she uot worthy of any man’s adoration? Had 
she a single fault save poverty ? But he had 
marked out his career, and when the critical 
hour came he required but little time to decide 
between love and obscurity, and fame and 
wealth. 

As for Helen, she had never even so much as 
suspected. He had acted his part well, and he 
did not talk in his sleep. She was a fair, 
spirituelle woman, who knew little of the world 
and its ways. She idolized him, and had she 
been told that she was not loved in return she 
would have shown her pretty teeth in a broad 
smile. 

It had afforded her immeasurable gratifica 
tion to elevate him and ‘* give his talents to the 
world,” as she said. Not that she assumed to 
herself the credit of his ** 
him in bonds for favors received ; she had 


discovery,” and held 


given freely, unstintedly, of all that she had, 
just as she had given herself, for love of him, 
and with no other thought than the promotion 
of their mutual happiness. 

So, with his masterpiece of religious oratory 
complete oefore him, and confident in the be- 
lief that the morrow would mark a glorious 
epoch of his life, Crittenden was satisfied, if not 
actually happy. He was through with trouble 
now: his bark had reached the open sea of 
prosperity, and he should let the dead past bury 
its dead. 

He walked to the window and threw it open 
and drew in lon; breaths of the fresh air. The 
Sabbath had already begun. A clock in a 
neighboring steeple struck twice and warned 
him to sleep. From below came no sound but 
the tread of a solitary policeman on his beat. 


IT. 


St. MamMon’s Church was one of the wealth- 
iest in New York, and its congregation was 
largely composed of. people who attended the 
service more for the purpose of showing their 
Parisian gowns, apparently, than for Biblical 
instruction and divine worship. Pews were 
subscribed for and reserved like opera-boxes, 
and strangers who entered the sacred portals of 
the great brown edifice were compelled to take 
their spiritual refreshment standing near the 
entrance. There was also a choir of profes 
sional singers, who usually disappeared during 
the sermon, presumably to pass the intermission 
from duty reading the newspapers and gossip 
ing in an ante-room, ~ 

On the Sunday that witnessed the inaugural 
of the Reverend Mr. Crittenden as rector of St. 
A few of 
the regular members had heard his trial ser 


Mammon’'s the church was crowded, 


mon, and had lauded him to their friends, and 
all were anxious to see how he would handle 
himself on this the first day of his rectorship. 
His predecessor had been somewhat of an old 
fogy, tedious and altogether too religious tosuit 
St. Mammon’s congregation ; so the change in 
favor of youth and modernness came as are 
lief, and naturally had the effect of exciting 
much interest among the church’s constituents. 

As Crittenden advanced from the little dress 
ing-room, where he had donned his holy vest 
ments, the choir was singing an anthem to the 
accompaniment of the great organ, whose sono 
rous tones seemed to peal forth through all 
space and fill the world with praise of God. 

He had been slightly nervous before, but un- 
der the music’s influence he felt a blessed peace 
in his heart, and the strength and confidence of 


one sustained by higher hands, 
As he strode impressively into the pulpit he 
gave one glance at the long rows of upturned 
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faces before him, and recognized Helen in one 
of the front pews, with her eyes fixed upon him 
in loving admiration and pride, and with a 
happy smile on her lips. There was nothing in 
her face indicative of anxiety; her faith in him 
Was too great to preconcelve the possibility of 
his failure. 

There was a sudden rustling of gowns and an 
audible murmur throughout the holy place as 
the audience craned forward to get a good look 





at the new rector. The strong, impassive face 


and the commanding figure appeared to please 
them, and with another audible murmur and 
rustling of silks they sank back in their cush 
ioned seats and waited expectantly 

The music died away, and Crittenden raised 
his hands supplicatingly, turned his face toward 
heaven, and prayed. His voice, resonant and 
powerful, penetrated to the far corners of the 
building, and impressed his hearers with his 
earnestness, 

An instant of silence followed his deep 
* Amen,” aud then from the choir loft came a 
burst of melody, in a clear, sweet soprano, that 
thrilled and transfixed every hearer. 

Miss Madaline Julian had begun her regular 
Sunday-morning solo, 

For two months Miss Julian, who was a pro- 
fessional singer employed at a high salary, had 
delighted the audiences of St. Mammon’s Church 
with her wonderful voice. No other church in 
Fifth Avenue could boast of such a superb so 
prano, The purity and strength of her tones 
made her marvelous in the eyes of even mu 
sical critics. 

As Crittenden listened to her song his heart 
gave a great bound and he felt his whole frame 
quiver with an uncontrollable weakness. He 
would have recocnized that voice if he had 
heard it in heaven or in hell. 

He sank into the chair provided for his use, 
At that 

There 


and covered his eyes with his hand. 
moment he was as helpless as an infant. 
was a roarin’ and a rushin® in bis ears like the 
falling of mighty waters, which drowned the 
music that had pierced him to the heart with a 
pain as keen as a poniard’s point. His breath 
came hard and he felt suffocated. 

He had little dreamed that Fate had such a 
surprise in store for him ; that at the very mo 
ment of his triump': he was to be ruined at a 
blow. Ruined? Did a woman singing ruin 
him? Though that woman was Grace Darian, 
what did it signify? As long as she did not 
speak he was safe. 

But the shock, the terrible surprise of her 
presence there, had completely unnerved him. 


W hat was she doing there ¢ How did she come 
there ? 


was hired, of course, That was natural enough. 


A pr fessional singer she, hired as he 


And yet whatstrange mischance that she should 
be in his church, and on this day! He remem- 
bered now her beautiful voice, and, too, how 
indignant she had been when some one had sug- 
gested to her to go on the operatic stage. Had 
he driven her into a public career / 

Had she known that he was the new rector 7 
Had she plotted this terrible surprise by way of 
Was she look 


ing at him now? How could she sing so di 


revenge ? Had she seen him ? 


vinely when the man who had wrecked her lire, 
whom she must loathe as a reptile is loathed, 
was within sound of her voice, and, as a matter 
of course, uppermost in her mind 7 What must 
she think of him, standing there in his sacred 
robes, posing as a great moralist and expounder 
of the Gospel 7 

Perhaps he was mistaken, after all. But no, 
that was impossible. Her voice was so identi- 
cal with her own nature, pure and sweet, he 
knew it as he knew his own existence. He did 
not need to look at her ; her angelic face was 
ineffaceably stamped on his memory. Sleeping 
or waking, he had seen it Lhousands of times 
since the day of his perfidy. Only last night he 
had beheld it in the flames, reproachful, scorn- 
ful, threatening ; and last night he had sworn 
never to think of her again ! 

He had loved her—he loved her now. It was 
to this that his agony was chiefly due. If he 
could crush that love of his life out of his heart, 
anc lool. her in the eyes and defy her to do her 
worst ! But he could not. He had tried hard 
to forget her, to make mockery of her memory, 
for a long three years ; but the perfume of her 
lips clung to him and fired his blood, and at 
times almost maddened him, It was this un 
dying adoration of her that made his sense of 
guilt so overpowering, that made him at this 
moment, at the crisis of his career, a pitiful 
mental wreck. 

All at once he became aware that, the song 
was done, and that his audience was waiting for 
him to speak, There was a deadly silence over 
all. He raised his eyes and met the encourag 
It gave him strength, and 
he rose and opened the Scriptures. What was 
his text?’ He remembered it with difficulty 
What was the noble proem with which he in 
tended to open his discourse? He could not 
think of a line of it. If he only had his manu- 
script ! But he had been so confident of readily 
recalling every word of it that he had scorned 


ing smile of Helen. 
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to bring it tothe pulpit. Im leu of bis manu 
script one moment in which to collect himself 
would have saved him ; but that moment was 
not his 

He struggled over words and phrases with 
difficulty. 


felt like a doomed man. 


He scarcely knew what he said. He 
He dared not look 
again at Helen, but he felt that she was aghast 
The cold sweat started on his forehead, and his 
voice trembled and broke. In his ears the voice 
of Grace Darian was saying: ‘ This is my re 
venge. [ was patient, and at last my time 
came. How [ rejoice to see you suffer. How 
[ gloat over your misery Farewell to all your 


ambition. You are disgraced! You are dis 
graced !” 

By a superhuman effort he proceeded, and 
rambled on to the end. 

When it was all over, and the congregation 
began pushing its way to the street, he seemed 
to awake from a hideous dream 

As he passed dejectedly from the chancel he 
was conscious that the choir loft was unoccn 


pied except by the organist. 
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ALL the afternoon Crittenden sat moody and 
silent in his study. Helen came to him, but he 
begged her not to speak and to go away. 

As evening approached a servant knocked at 
the door and informed him that a lady wished 
to see him in the reception room 

At first he thought of refusing to go down, 
but on second impulse he descended the stairs 
and went in to his visitor. 

As he entered the room she advanced to meet 
him with extended hand. 

‘Surely you have not forgotten an old 
friend,” she said, smil’ng familiarly. 

He took her hand and looked steadily, almost 
stolidly, into her face. It was Grace Darian 

the Madaline Julian of the choir. 

No, it was not Grace Darian—it was Madaline 
Julian. 
that she had changed even as her name had 


Even in the poor light he could see 
changed. She was garishly attired, and there 
was that in her look and manner that told of 
the fatal contact of the world. 

He wes staggered, but his calmness did not 
forsake him, 
periences of the day to be sensible to even the 


He was too benumbed by the ex 


touch of her hand now, whereas the sound of 
her voice had overcome him a few hours before. 

‘* No, I have not forgotten you,” he said. ‘I 
am glad you have come.” 

She seated herself complacently and touched 
a dainty handkerchief to her lips. 

*Tcouldn’t put off calling at the rectory an 
other day,” she exclaimed. ‘* I was so surprised 
to learn that you were to be the new rector. I 
enjoyed your sermon this morning ever so 
much, 

Crittenden crossed the room and closed the 


Did you think Isang well 7” 


door by which he had entered. 

‘Very well indeed,” he replied, , without 
knowing what he said. He turned abruptly 
and faced his visitor again. ‘** Have you any 
thing er—unpleasant to say to me, Grace 7” he 
asked. 

She gazed at him an instant as if failing to 
understand his meaning, and then laughed. 

** You are apprehensive regarding old scores,” 
she said. ** Well, you ¢/id treat me rather shab- 
bily, and I was pretty sore over it for a time. 
But pshaw! What’s the use of cherishing 
grudges ¢ I forgot and forgave you long ago, 
Henry. ve seen a good deal of the world 
since that time, and you did only what any 
man would have done, [ suppose. So don’t be 
afraid that I'm here to rake you over the coals 
Life’s too short. I waft to see you make a hit 
here in New York. 


Funny that we should be in the 


I’ve done it, ‘as you can see 
for yourself. 
same church again, isn’t it ¢” 

Crittenden caught his breath and supported 
himself by leaning against a chair. So this was 
the woman he had loved, fdr whom he had suf 
fered, who had unmanned him in his hour of 
success. He could hardly believe his eyes. 

‘Can it be that I am responsible for this 7’ he 
asked himself. 
church,” he said, after a pause 
to leave New York.” 

* What!” the woman exclaimed, 


‘We cannot be in the same 


“Lam going 


** Don't 
you like it here ? I noticed you seemed rather 
You'll like the city 
W hat’s that 
you say? We can’t be in the same church / 


out of sorts this morning. 
when you get used to it, ’m sure, 


Surely you're not bad friends with me ?” 

She got up and went over to him and placed 
her hand on his arm. 

**T saw your wife this morning,” she said in a 
** She’s so-so only. 


low tone, You’re not very 


happy, [take it. I think you were really fond 
of me in the old days, weren’t you ¢ Will you 
[think you 


will like New York if you will only stay here a 


come to see me now, sometimes ¢ 
while. I must go now. Lonly came in for a 


moment, [ know Sunday’s not a day for call- 


ers. Good-bye !” 

** Good-bye,” he replied, mechanically. 

He walked with her to the door, and again 
shook her hand, 
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‘* Good-bye,” she said again. 

** Good-bye,” he answered, 

When she was gone he drew a deep sigh, 
either of relief or of grief, and stood perfectly 
stilla long time. Then through the gathering 
darkness of the hall he walked until he came 
to Helen’s room. She was waiting for him, and 
he took her in his arms and kissed her tenderly. 

“Tam going to send in my resignation as 
rector of St. Mammon’s,” he said, with forced 
composure. ‘‘ I believe [ have the heart disease, 
and an immediate return to the country is es 
sential tome. You won't mind, will you ¢” 

**T would be happy with you anywhere,” she 
replied, embracing him. 

And thus had Henry Crittenden paid the price. 


The Career of Senator 
John P. Jones. 


(Continued from front page.) 
“Twenty Years in Congress” you would not 
have made the mistake. He says there that I 
Was a welcome guest in Washington homes. He 
would hardly have said that if I had been using 
his knives as you sail I had.’ ” 

One reason why Senator Jones has met almost 
uniform courtesy and kindness at the hands of 
newspapers is that he is uniformly courteous 
and kind to newspaper men. He does not gush 
over them, as some public men do, for purposes 
of policy. But when he has any information 
which he can give to them he gives it freely, 
and when he has not he says so promptly and 
pleasantly. He is one of the best story-tellers 
in Washington. He can tell stories of his own 
experiences enough to fill a large book, and his 
active mind finds apt illustration often in most 
remote and unpromising material. He was ar- 
guing witha distinguished Democrat some years 
ago that the Republican party had not become 
a party of self-interest—that it was a party of 
broad and generous principles—and he told the 
following story to illustrate it. Out in Nevada 
there was a lively interest in the campaign of 
1868. In one town there promised to be a close 
contest. A Republican speaker took the plat- 
form and said to an assembled crowd ; ‘* Gen- 
tlemen, I understand that we have in our town 
jail an eminent actor—a gentleman who pos- 
sesses the power of making up his face in hun- 
dreds of ways, each so different from the other 
that they do not look as though they belonged 
to the same man. I propose, gentlemen, that 
we take this eminent actor from the hands of 
the sheriff and vote him in every precinct of 
this town for U. 8. Grant.” The proposition 
was agreed to, the sheriff gladly surrendered 
the prisoner, and the crowd voted him all over 
the town, Near the close of the day the actor 
said ; ‘* Gentlemen, you have carried me for U, 
S. Grant by about seventy-three votes. I now 
ask as a personal favor that you will permit me 
to go to the polls in this last precinct and vote 
for the man of my personal choice, Horatio 
Seymour.” And the Senator said the Repub- 
lican party was broad-minded and generous 
enough to let him cast his seventy-fourth vote 
for Seymour. 

The man to whom Senator Jones gave this 
illustration of the magnanimity of the Repub- 
lican party was Horatio Seymour himself. 

Senator Jones has done more to defend the 
much-abused name of Nevada than any one else 
could possibly do, That unfortunate State has 
been known for so many years as ‘* the rotten 
borough” that it is pretty hard to convince 
any one that there is any honesty in elections 
there. The Senator denies flatly that elections 
are bought in Nevada. He says that it costs a 
great deal of money to carry an election in that 
State, because its communities are so widely 
scattered. The Senator himself is an illustra- 
tion of the fact that a man can be elected tothe 
Senate in Nevada without the qualification of 
being a millionaire; for it is commonly be- 
lieved in Washington that on two occasions 
when Mr. Jones was re-elected to the Senate he 
was in the condition known as ‘flat broke.” 
As he has made five fortunes and lost four, it is 
not at all unlikely that he was in the transition 
state between two of them at the time he came 
up for re-election. But there is little doubt that 
if he needed assistance at such a time he could 
have had it from any of his millionaire friends. 
It was a matter of common report when Mr. 
Stewart was last elected from Nevada that he 
was too poor to pay the expenses of his elec- 
tion, and that the late Senator Stanford helped 
him out. 

Senator Jones does not deny that large sums 
of money are spent on elections in Nevada, 
The candidate must pay speakers and organiz- 
ers for their services. The traveling expenses 
of these speakers are very heavy. And finally, 
the most expensive feature of a campaign is the 
man who is ‘‘ hard up,” and who wants to bor- 
row a hundred or so until he can make another 
“strike.” The man who wants to borrow ‘‘a 
hundred ” is very common in mining commu- 
nities, Senator Jones has a great many thou- 
sand dollars lent without interest in his State, 
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Some of it will come back to him ; some of it 
will not. But if he were to lose his fortune to 
morrow he could borrow the last cent from any 
one of the men who now borrow from him. It 
is simply one of the features of life in the far 
West. And it is more conspicuous at election 
time than at any other, because the candidate 
for election comes into contact with more of his 
friends at that time. 

One of Senator Jones's stories is about his ex- 
perience with the professional voter in Nevada. 
One of his organizers came to him one day in 
his first campaign and said that no arrange- 
ment had been made to vote ‘‘ stiffs.” He ex 
plained that ‘ stiffs” were people who had died 
or who had moved without changing their regis 
tration. The Senator said that he did not want 
to vote dead men, 

“It'll cost a good deal more to keep the other 
fellers from voting ’em,” said the organizer. 
* We can vote ’em all easy before nine o'clock ; 
but we'll have to keep watch all day to keep the 
other fellers from voting ’ern.” 

The Senator said that he preferred the more 
honest method, even if it was the more expen 
sive, so a@ man Was put on watch in each pre 
cinct. Toward the end of the day a man at 
tempted to vote in the Ninth Ward in the name 
of John Donovan. 

*T challenge that vote,” said Mr. Jones’s 
representative. 

**On what ground 7’ said one of the judges. 

“On the ground of non-residence,” said the 
challenger. ‘‘ John Donovan died in the Fourth 
Ward and was buried in the Third six months 
ago.” 

This story has been retold a number of times, 
the scene being laid in almost every State in the 
Union, and it may seem familiar to some. But 
the original story was told by Mr. Jones as I 
have given it. Another story of the Senator 
which has had a great vogue for many years, 
and which will be recognized by any old poker 
player, is the story of the man playing cards in 
the mining camp where a player had to watch 
every movement of his opponents or be cheated. 
One of the players came home in a most un- 
pleasant condition from the dropping of to- 
baceo-juice on his beard and his clothing, and 
his wife found fault with his appearance 
*Couldn’t you turn your head when you had to 
get rid of the tobacco-juice 7’ she said. ‘* Not 
in that game, my dear,” was the reply. Sena- 
tor Jones used to tell this story on himself. It 
has been told on many other people since he 
first put it into circulation. 

Senator Jones saw a good deal of the rough 
life of the ’forty-niner. He left Cleveland when 
he was nineteen years old and went all the way 
to California in a sailing-vessel. His brother 
(who is now dead) went with him. The vessel 
was a three- hundred - ton schooner called the 
Maria Andrews. She was nine months mak- 
ing the cruise, and the only ports at which she 
stopped were Rio de Janeiro and Valparaiso. 
They made a good long stop at each of these 
places, and the Jones boys, who had a letter of 
introduction from their uncle, Governor Todd, 
of Ohio, had a very good time. At San Fran 
cisco the future Senator went to work for the 
collector of the port ; and it was pretty rough 
work, too. He did not stick to it long. He 
went out prospecting and did placer-mining all 
over the Comstock region. He was made super 
intendent of the Crown Point Mine, became 
interested in it, and finally made a fortune out 
of it before the Comstock bonanza developed. 
He had already gone into politics, and had been 
made sheriff of Trinity County, and afterward 
State Senator. 

Mr. Jones had some lively experiences as a 
Western sheriff, and some livelier ones in his 
California days. He is a fatalist, and he be 
lieves that ‘‘ luck ” has stood by him all through 
his life. He had a lively experience with the 
Indians when he was twenty-three years old 
A party of twenty whites was ambushed and 
seven of them were shot down, Three were 
killed, but the other four were carried by their 
companions to a place of safety. Mr. Jones car 
ried one of the wounded men on his back. The 
thirteen men who were unhurt constructed a 
rude defense and remained there waiting for 
assistance which did not come. Finally one of 
their number was sent for aid. He did not re 
turn, and in desperation the others proposed to 
draw lots to see who would go after him. Jones 
volunteered to make the trip, and he left every 
thing behind him but a flannel shirt and a pair 
of trousers. Then, with every chance against 
him, crawling through the woods in the dark- 
ness, he made his way through the line of three 
hundred Indians which surrounded him, and 
met a rescuing party just coming to the aid of 
himself and his companions, 

The amount which Senator Jones made in the 
Crown Point Mine has been estimated at ten 
million dollars, and from that up to nineteen 
million dollars. He was reputed to be worth 
five million dollars when he came to the Senate 
in 1872. He lost that, it is said, in some specu- 
lations with Senator Stewart. He also lost a 
great deal of money in a seaside resort which 
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he tried to establish on the Pacific coast, and in 
a Turkish-bath establishment in San Francisco 
He made a great deal of money in mines in 
Nevada and Idaho and lost itall again. One of 
his investments was in some stock which he 
bought for a small sum and which went up to 
220; but the mine gave out, and in a few days 
the stock was almost worthless. The Senator’s 
latest investments are in the gold mines of Doug- 
lass Island, Alaska. He still has interests in 
Nevada and Idaho, but his chief income is 
from his Alaska mines. They have made a 
millionaire of him again. He owns aranch in 
California, and his home is at Gold Hill, Ne- 
vada. But he spends most of his time in Wash- 
ington. GEORGE GRANTHAM BAIN, 


Senator Jones’s views on the silver question, 
and his fidelity to the white metal, are well 
known to the country. He is easily the leader 
of the silver forces. In a recent interview he 
expressed himself as follows concerning the po- 
litical outlook, and the relation of the silver 
issue to it : 


“The question of silver in politics is a big one 
Silver stands in a unique position, It has passed 
beyond a political issue, and has become a principle 
for which the poor and laboring classes are making 
afight. Itisa fight for emancipation from the gold 
system which is sucking the life out of the poor as 
much as was the fight of 1776 against England's 
tyranny for similar relief. It is bound to come, and 
the masses will outnumber the capitalists 

‘I think that in 1896 the greatest fight that the 
country has ever seen wiil be made to secure recog 
nition for silver. The people are not organized as a 
silver party, but each one feels his wrongs individ- 
nally, and the united vote will be tremendous. The 
question is whether there will be a distinctive silver 
party in the ficld at the next election. It depends 
upon the attitude of the oid parties. No candidate 
that has been named by the old parties will com- 
pletely satisfy the West unless such candidate takes 
a clear stand on the silver issue and defines his am- 
biguous and gold - fraught utterances of the past 
Mr. Sibley has been named as a candidate on a silver 
ticket in the next campaign. Mr. Sibley does not 
wish to run, and will withdraw quickly if either of 
the old parties makes satisfactory concessions to 
silver. But if they do not he will enter the field. and 
no candidate that has ever run on an independent 
ticket before has ever had the following that will be 
his. Silver ignored means the birth of a new party 
A new party means defeat or disorganization for the 
old parties. We believe and hope that the Republican 
or the Democratic party will recognize us, and then 
the formation of a new party will not be necessary 
The tidal wave that carried Grover Cleveland into the 
White House was a protest against hard times, for 
which the Republican party was blamed. The elec- 
tion of last fall was a similar protest, only that Demo 
cratic mismanagement was scored. The vote of 1896 
will be a repetition of this. The people swing in a 
mass to a creed that promises relief. The silver party 
promises such relief, and the vote in 1896 for silver 
will startle the country and be a decisive demonstra 
tion of the following that silver has in this country.” 


The Kingfisher. 


A Fuasu of bine and a guttural cry, 

And I see a kingfisher dashing by: 

4 sudden splash and a surge of foam, 
And he bears a fish to his sand-bank home 
Listen again for that loud, harsh noise, 
And watch him over a calm pool poise ; 
Then with a weird, enticing scream, 
Beckoning on for a race up stream 
Through the mists where the cascades fall 
The haleyon lures with his fearless call, 
And then he laughs from a willow bough, 
As much as to say, ** Where are you now * 


With his breast of white and his belt of blue, 
He waits an admiring glance from you ; 
Then off and away with a mocking cry 
A flash of blue on an April sky 
HENRY KaLLocu Rowe 


An American 
Artist Honored. 


THE opening of the Salon of the Champs de 
Mars, which occurred a fortnight since, wa 
an event of special interest to Americans, for 
the reason that it was made the occasion of a 
compliment to this:country. In other words, 
for the first time in the history of the Nouveau 
Salon a foreign artist. has been allotted an en 
tire section for the exhibition of his works ; and 
that foreign artist happens to be John A. La 
farge, of New York, painter in oils and water 
color, mural decorator and stained-glass de 
signer—now that Inness has gone over to the 
majority, in every sense the Grand Old Man of 
American art. 

I use this term advisedly, for, although La- 
farge is the son of French parents, he was born 
in New York City, and has lived here the 
greater part of his life. His early struggles 
barring a few years’ tuition under Thomas 
Couture in Paris—and his subsequent triumphs 
all belong to the artistic history of the Ameri 
can metropolis. His great talents might have 
brought recognition and success at a much 
earlier stage of his career (as was the case with 
Whistler, Julius Stuart, Bridgman, and others), 


had he abandoned his birth-place for the art 
centres of Europe. But he preferred to remain 
at home, and the compliment he has just re 

ceived at the hands of his French confréres is 
therefore all the more marked. In art matters 
the French are still somewhat Chauvinistic. 
They seldom ‘‘ care to wander from their own 
fireside,” to paraphrase a popular song, when it 
is a question of lionizing any one. It must bea 
case of extraordinary merit that would direct 
their attention across the broad expanse of the 
Atlantic. 

John A, Lafarge was first brought into actual 
touch with the art world of Peris by the painter 
Cazin, whose exhibition of paintings at the 
American art galleries in New York last spring 
will be remembered by all art lovers of the me 
tropolis, Cazin is one of the foremost lights of 
the Noureau Salon, and when Mr. “Lafarge 
visited Paris in the fall he organized a banquet 
in his honor. Numerous artistic celebrities par- 
ticipated in this affair, Puvis de Chavyannes, 
James Tissot, Carolus Duran, Rodin, among 
others, and the proceedings were brought to a 
fitting close by the formal invitation to the 
guest of the evening to exhibit his work at the 
coming salon, 

An entire section, as abovestated, was placed 
at his disposal, and is now filled with the fruits 
of many years of his lavor. Unfortunately the 
work for which he will be best known to pos- 
terity, the noble mural decorations, altar-pieces, 
and painted windows, have no place in the col- 
lection, since there was no means of transport- 
ing them across the ocean. The fout Paris will 
therefore judge of his art alone from a few 
specimens of stained glass and the charming oil 
and water-color paintings he brought back with 
him from his trip to Japan and the South Pacific 
islands. But surely painter never reveled in 
more grateful subjects than such as are offered 
by those favored regions—Tahiti, that pearl of 
the ocean, Samoa, Fiji, and the wondrous archi- 
pelago extending almost to the shores of the 
Australian continent. Lafarge has pictured 
those scenes with true artistic feeling, evincing 
the warmest sympathy with his subject. His 
Tahitian views and character studies will be 
sure to interest the Paris public, since Tahiti is 
a French colony, and has been visited oft and 
again by Gallic artists. 

Mr. Lafarge is exactly sixty years of age. 
Until 1876 he was known as an aquarellist and 
an illustrator of books and magazines. In that 
year, however, he received a commission from 
the trustees of Trinity Church, Boston, for the 
decoration of the chancel of that edifice, and 
his successful execution of the same brought in 
numerous orders of a like nature, His princi- 
pal religious paintings are in the churches of 
St. Thomas, of the Incarnation, and of the 
Ascension in New York. His stained-glass win 
dows decorate Trinity Church, Boston, Trinity 
Church, Buffalo, and a church in Methuen, 
Massachusetts. He is also the painter of the 
celebrated Ames memorial window at North 
Easton, Massachusetts, and of the Crerar me- 
morial window in Chicago. It should be said 
that Mr. Lafarge is the pioneer both of mural 
and stained-glass decoration in this country. 

The illustration on another page shows a 
corner of Mr. Lafarge’s studio, the painter posed 
in his usual attitude when resting, his Japanese 
body-servant, Awoki, standing by. 

V. GRIBAYEDOFF. 
-. 


Spring in Central Park. 


No better evidence that the winter is over and 
past and spring has come is afforded anywhere 
than is furnished by the renewal of outdoor 
diversions in Central Park, the great play 
ground of the metropolis. The trees have bare- 
ly begun to rustle and shiver with awakening 
life, and the grass to mantle the broad spaces 
with green, before old and young seek the fa- 
miliar haunts in the park, from which the 
rigors of winter have excluded them, and lawn 
and lake begin to resound again with the glee 
some chatter of merrymakers. <A _ favorite 
amusement among the young is boating on the 
lakes, and while the amount of nautical skill dis 
played by juvenile navigators is not always of 
the highest, the enjoyment is no doubt just as 
great as that of the expertest yachtsmen scour 
ing the broadest seas, Indeed, many persons 
of the latter class are frequently spectators of 
the exploits of the miniature boats, many of 
which are as perfect in design as the bigger 
ones which have international fame. Who can 
tell but that the amateurs who sail their tiny 
craft on the land-locked waters of the park may 
some day become defenders of the America’s 
Cup, or achieve distinction in the races of the 
New York Yacht Club squadron? This, how 
ever, is not the only diversion of the children ; 
there are others in which they enthusiastically 
engage, and one can find few more enjoyable 
spectacles anywhere thaa are presented in the 
bright spring days in these play-grounds of the 
people, Our illustrations elsewhere admirably 
depict the scenes which may be witnessed there 
daily during the spring and summet 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE—WHAT IS ITP 


Ir the testimony of several thousand New 
Yorkers, and of more than one hundred thou 
sand residents of the United States is to be 
believed, the most astounding discovery of 
modern times has been made by Mrs. Mary B. 
G. Eddy, of Massachusetts, and its subtle but 
tremendous consequences are gradually and 
secretly changing the spiritual and physical 
constitution of civilized mankind. One of these 
consequences is the spread of that singular 
religion called Christian Science. Another 
is the erection in such cities as Boston of ex- 
pensive and beautiful churches, like the one 
a picture of which is printed in this issue. 
Yet another is the leasing and regular Sunday 
occupation of such enormous audience - rooms 
as that of the Chicago Auditorium for the dis- 
semination of the new doctrine and the ac- 
commodation of its enthusiastic believers. Still 
another, and one of the most interesting of 
these consequences, is the conversion to this be 
lief of many men and women of education and 
intelligence, such as readily warrant their 
friends in supposing them superior to the va- 
grart attractions of latter-day fanaticisms. Per 
haps the greatest result is the fact that Catholic 
and Protestant must alike recognize in the 
United States the existence of a new form of 
religious belief which, while distinctly dis- 
avowing hostility to either of them, threatens 
to dispute with them for the spiritual dominion 
over nan. 

The best brief definition of this discovery and 
of the Christian Science creed based upon it 
seems to be the following, furrished for this pur- 
pose by Carol Norton, assistant pastor of the 
First Church of Christ Scientist of New York 
City : 

* Christian Science is a system of religious teaching 
based upon the spiritually scientific discovery, by 
Rev. Mary Baker Eddy, in Massachusetts, in 1566, 
*that all Causation is Mind and every effect a mental 
phenomenon.” Its foundation is Biblical, and its 
teachings give the spiritual interpretation of the 
words and life of Jesus Christ, * with signs following,’ 
i.e., the healing of sin and bodily disease. This heal- 
ing is not accomplished through what is known as 
faith or prayer cure, mind cure, hypnotism, suggest 
ive therapeutics, magnetism or theosophy; but 
through the same rational, spiritual law demonstrated 
by Jesus and the early Church, till A. D. 300. In 
1890, one Christian Science treatment instantaneously 
healed me of a severe complication of organic and 
functional troubles, that the best medical skill failed 
tocure. This convinced me of its great power, and 
led to an investigation of its teachings, which thor 
oughly proved to me that it is both Christian and 
Scientific. Asa Religion it is growing rapidly among 
people of thought, and bears to a needy world glad 
tidings of health, happiness and hoiiness. Its Text 
Book is * Science and Health, With Key to the Script- 
ures’ (now in its ninety-third edition of a thousand 
copies each), by Rev. Mary Baker Eddy, Discoverer 
and Founder of Christian Science 

“Jt refutes pantheism, and al] materia] theories 
which claim that Man, the image of God, is the prod- 
uct of animal growth. It stands for Christian Mono- 
theism and against Ditheism, hence it declares the 
eternal reality of Mind and consequent unreality of 
matter ; the Omnipotence of Good, as the One-God, 
and the impotent and temporal nature of evil.” 

A composite explanation and description of 
the essence of Christian Science and of the 
circumstances surrounding the discovery on 
which it is based—composite because made up 
from interviews with a number of the workers 
of the movement—is as follows : Mrs. Mary B. 
G. Eddy, who was herself a doctor, sustaincd a 
severe accident about the year 1866, and having 
been told by her physician that death would 
shortly ensue, declared as he left her that she 
wished to see her pastor. While lying in her 
bed awaiting his arrival she opened her Bible, 
and this thought came into her mind: * My 
life is a manifestation of the divine Life from 
which I derive all physical and moral health. 
Therefore my life should be beyond the reach 
of accident, as *4e divine Life is.” The mo- 
ment that Mrs. Eddy realized this thought a 
physical change took place in her—that is, a 
change which others than Christian Scientists 
call physical ; she ceased to suffer from the acci- 
dent which had so recently threatoned her im- 
mediate dissolution, and walked down stairs to 
her family, having been thus marvelously and 
instantaneously healed, An investigation of 
the causes which led to this healing, and to the 
processes by which it was accorpplished, in her 
mind, resulted in the announcement by Mrs. 
Eddy to the world of Christian Science, and the 
publication by her of a book called ‘ Science 
and Health,” which is, next to the Bible, the 
text-book of the new creed. Since this an- 
nouncement, and the consequent beginning of 
the formation of Christian Science churches, 
about twenty-five years have elapsed, In those 


twenty-five years, it is averred, more people 
have been convinced of the truth of Chris- 
tian Science than had been converted to the 
Christian religion in the quarter of a century 
following the consummation of Christ’s work, 


The pastors of the Christian Science move- 
ment in New York City are: Rev. Augusta E. 
Stetson, C. S. D., pastor of the First Church of 
Christ Scientist, whose services are held on Sun 
day in Scottish Rite Hall, Twenty-ninth Street 
and Madison Avenue, and Carol Norton, assist- 
ant pastor; Mrs. Laura Lathrop, C. S. D., 
pastor of the Second Church of Christ Scien 
tist, whose services are held in Hodgson Hall, 
2 East Forty-fifth Street. Mrs. Lathrop is an 
exceedingly clever woman, Her story of her 
own conversion is a marvelous one, and she has 
almost convinced me that she believes every 
thing she says, whether from iteration or from 
original conviction. 

Mrs. Lathrop has written for me these defini- 
tions : ** Healing is done in Christian Science 
through the understanding of man’s relation to 
God. Christian Science makes God supreme 
and man one with Christ in him. Christian 
Science neither personalizes Deity nor deifies 
personality.” 

Before Mrs. Augusta E. Stetson became a 
Christian Science preacher she was a successful 
lecturer, and it is said enjoyed the friendship of 
Longfellow, Whittier, and Holmes. She is an 
able woman and a good elocutionist. While 
she was quite young she traveled extensively in 
India, South America, and on the continent. 
She afterward studied at the Massachusetts 
Metaphysical College, of which Mrs. Eddy was 
the head, and since that time she has devoted 
herself to Christian Science. 

The First Church of Christ Scientist, of which 
Mrs. Stetson is now pastor, was organized No- 
vember 26th, 1887, and was incorporated De- 
cember 29th, 1887. It started with twenty 
members, and its congregations now fairly fill 
the church edifice known as Scottish Rite Hall. 

The following extracts are from a lecture re- 
cently delivered by Dr. A. A. Sulcer, of River- 
side, California, before the regular quarterly 
meeting of the Riverside County Medical So 
ciety: ‘‘ For myself, I wish to say that I have 
found the study of ever-increasing interest, 
satisfaction, and profit, and I have seen many 
proofs of the efficacy of its principles in the 
treatment of disease ; thousands rejoice to-day 
in their freedom from maladies previously pro- 
nounced incurable by the most skillful phy- 
sicians, and are living witnesses to the higher 
power. As the morning sun lights up the 
mounta‘n-tops before the lower hills and plains 
have felt its refulgent rays, so these truths 
were first caught by the spiritual heights of a 
rare nature, but the lower hills and valleys are 
now feeling the beneficent influence of the rays 
which first lighted Reverend Mary Baker Ed- 
dy, and I do not feel like disputing the pro- 
foundest belief of Christian Scientists that it 
will yet illumine the entire human race.” 

Dr. Brown, of West Twenty-fifth Street, 
New York City, says on the subject : ‘ Chris- 
tian Science alone revealed to me the mystery 
of the origin of disease in its tecching that it 
germinates in the lower substratum of the hu- 
man mind, 7. ¢. the unconscious thought.” In 
the same vein of thought Professor William 
James, M. D., of Harvard University, though 
not a Christian Scientist, says in speaking of 
Christian Science healing: ** Their facts are 
patent and startling, and anything that inter- 
feres with the multiplication of such facts, and 
with cur freest opportunity of observing and 
studying them, will, I believe, be a public 
calamity.” 

Now hear the other side. Dr. Landon Carter 
Gray is considered the leading physician of 
New York City in all matters pertaining to the 
minc and nerves. His reputation is interna- 
tional. I have asked him for an expression of 
opinion upon the Christian Science and he has 
given it as follows: 

‘** Until the world is brought to a uniform de- 
gree of civilization there will be evidence of 
hereditary savagery and atavistic superstition 
remaining in full force in most members of a 
community except: its scientific men. The 
Christian Science and Faith Cure represent 
those lower orders of civilization. I believe 
them a serious menace to the public weal. Sci- 
ence is imperfect enough anyway without be- 
ing harassed by the quackery of people who get 
themselves into a state of ecstasy and then im- 
agine they can disdain medical science ; where- 
as the most important thing for a sick man to 
know is when to seek relief and where to seek 
it. Dependence upon subjective help may often 
delay his recourse to scientific sources until it is 
too late. Now the Christian Scientists depend 
upon the subjective aid. Their whole arma 
mentarium is the stimulating influence of the 
imagination, or the force of suggestion as we 
hear of it in hypnotism. Undoubtedly sugges- 
tion can remove many imaginary symptoms in 
impressionable individuals, but it could not pos- 
sibly affect or modify any organic disease of 
the body, There is no harm in praying over a 


sore throat if it isn’t diphtheria, but if it is 
diphtheria the prayer which delays instant 
recourse to medical skill is criminal. Proper 
sprays and medication will cure an ordinary 
sore throat, but nothing else will cure it. Mind 
healers are utterly ignorant of the beginnings 
And to conceal that fact they take 
an ordinary cold and scare the patient or his 
friends into the idea that it is diphtheria. They 
then make a great boast, the cold having been 
cured in an ordinary way, or Nature herself 


of disease. 


having cured it, that they have ‘cured diph- 
theria,’ whereas, as a matter of fact, there was 
Said a patient to her 
physician, once on a time: ‘Oh, Dr. X. is a 
wonderful man. Why, he can cure diphtheria.’ 
And to her Dr. Y. replied: ‘Why, madam, I 
never permit my patients to have diphtheria.’ 
It is my deliberate opinion that Christian Sci- 


no diphtheria to cure ! 


ence healing and mind cures, as so practiced, 

should absolutely be prohibited by law.” 
‘When doctors differ” a layman has a 

chance to find out the truth. When doctors 


agree, who shall decide? JOHN P. Bocock. 


THE mother church of Christian Science, 
which was dedicated January 10th, is just com- 
pleted. It stands in a retired part of the Back 
Bay district of Boston, and was erected at a 
cost of two hundred and fifteen thousand dol- 
lars from the combined offerings of Christian 
Scientists in all parts of the world. The domi- 
nant feature of this stone edifice is a Roman- 
esque tower one hundred and twenty-six feet 
high, with turreted corners, and a circular 
swell in the lower portion in which is a stone 
tablet inscribed : ‘‘ The First Church of Christ 
Scientist, erected Anno Domini 1894, a testimo- 
nial to our beloved teacher, Reverend Mary Ba- 
ker Eddy, discoverer and founder of Cristian 
Science, and first pastor of this denomination.” 

The colored windows represent the raising of 
Lazarus and the daughter of Jairus, and other 
Biblical miracles, on which the belief of this 
church is based. The auditorium, with the gal- 
levy, has a capacity of fifteen hundred. The 
most expensive materials bave been used 
throughout. All the floors are of tessellated 
marble, and the walls are wainscoted with mo- 
saics. The furnishings of one small room de- 
votec to the use of the mother of the church 
cost thirty-five hundred dollars, made up of 
children’s offerings. 


A Week in the 
Adirondacks. 


THE Adirondacks are every year becoming 
more and more the pleasure-ground of the peo- 
ple. The time was, not many years ago, when 
they were the resort exclusively of sportsmen 
or invalids. Now, however, when their won- 
derful attractions have become more widely 
known, and access to their depths has become 
easy, they are thronged every summer by mul 
titudes of visitors from all parts of the Union. 
Woaile their advantages as a sanitarium are un- 
approachable, their cCiarms to the mere pleas- 
ure-seeker and to the overworked man of busi- 
ness who seeks rest in close contact with nature, 
as well as to the arvist and the student, are 
equally great. A brief account of a week spent 
in the North Woods during July last may per- 
haps be found of interest to those wio have 
never yet been privileged to invade this most 
attractive region. 

Leaving the Grand Central Depot on the 
Adirondack express of the New York Central 
at seven in the evening, Fulton Chain station 
is reached early on the following morning. 
This station is only a short distance from Old 
Forge, one of the oldest and most popular re- 
sorts of the woods. It lies on First Lake, and 
at the threshold of a most delightful tour 
through the entire chain, comprising eight lakes 
inall. Of these, Fourth Lake is the most at- 
tractive, and by many is regarded as the most 
charming in the Adirondack region. While 
smaller than Raquette, it has many points of 
resemblance in its scenic environment. Pass- 
ing through these several lakes by a little steam- 
er to the head of Fourth Lake, one finds himself 
surrounded by majestic altitudes, of which Bald 
Mountain is one of the chief. Several hotels 
and many charming camps and cottages line 
the shores of these lakes. Retracing our way 
to Old Forge and Fulton Chain, we journey 
north past Clear Pond and Big Moose Lake, and, 
making a brief stop at Ne-ha-se-ne, the private 
station of Dr. Seward Webb, owner of the mag- 
nificent Ne-ha-se-ne Park, with its beautiful 
lakes, Childwold Park station is reached at six 
o'clock. Thence a delightful drive of five miles 
through the primeval forest to Lake Massa- 
wepie, and the lights of the Hotel Childwold 


appear, This is one of the favorite hotels of the 


woods, having held its own and retained its 
patronage against the competition of later 
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years. An evening at Childwold and a moon 
light stroll along the charming paths, breath 
ing the ¢ ‘he for which the Adirondacks are 
famous, is* , mething to be remembered, 

What is pleasanter than an Adirondack morn- 
ing in July’ New scenes greet our eyes as we 
return over the forest road to the station. Seven 
miles from Childwold is Tupper Lake station, 
just before reaching which we cross the Ra 
quette River. The Tupper Lakes are favorite 
resorts of sportsmen, and are both traversed by 
steamers. The next stop is Saranac Inn station 
A two-mile ride in a tally-ho over a good road, 
and we hear the dinner-call at Saranac Inn. 
The lake and mountain view from this famous 
spot is one of the most impressive in all this 
vast region, and the Inn itself is one of the cozi- 
est hostelries in the mountains. Upper Sara 
nac, at the head of which the hotel is situated, 
is ten miles long, and a marvel of beauty. The 
trim little steamer Saranac takes us through 
the lake, past numbers of costly camps, bower 
ed among the trees, to Hotel Wawbeek, another 
delightful resort. We pay a short visit to Sara- 
nac Club-house, at the foot of the upper Sara 
nac, formerly known as Bartlett’s Carry ; then 
returning to the train, proceed to the Amper 
sand, which is located on the lower Saranac 
Lake, a mile from Saranac village, where a 
delightful night is spent. Next day we visit 
the Algonquin, Riverside, and Berkley, ex- 
ploring with great pleasure this charming re- 
gion. The Indians three hundred years ago 
called this the ‘* Lake of the Clustered Stars ” 
on account of its numerous islands. 

Another pleasant evening at the Ampersand, 
a good night’s rest, an excellent breakfast, and 
we are off for Lake Placid and Mirror Lake, 
ten miles away. Here are some of the most 
charming scenes, not only in the Adirondacks 
but in the world. Jackson, the noted land 
scape photographer, says, ‘‘ The view from the 
hill near the Stevens House is the most pict- 
uresque and beautiful landscape I have ever 
seen.” Mountains tower all around us. Mirror 
Lake and Lake Placid, like great mirrors, re- 
flect the mountains and forests on their sur- 
faces. We spend the afternoon in steaming 
around Lake Placid on the little launch which 
makes excursions at stated hours during the day. 
Several large and small hotels, all well man- 
aged, are loceted here, among them the Stevens 
House, Grand View, Hotel Ruisseaumont, the 
wake Placid, and Whiteface Inn. The ascent 
of Mount Whiteface is one of the features of a 
visit to this locality, and this lofty peak, tower 
ing majestically heavenward, is always an ob- 
ject of supreme interest to visitors to this 
region, Next morning, in a drive of twenty 
miles to Keene Valley, we pass, two miles out, 
the grave of John Brown ; and a little farther 
on come to the road which leads to Adirondack 
Lodge, a favorite resting-place of summer tour- 
ists. Proceeding, we pass along the shore of the 
Cascade Lake, through scenery rugged and 
grand, reaching Keene Centre about twelve, 
and Keene Valley before one o’clock. We 
would like to visit St. Hubert’s Inn, but have 
not time to add the extra six miles, and there- 
fore return direct to Placid, enthusiastic over 
the day’s experiences. 

Leaving Lake Placid, we pass Rainbow Lake, 
a charming location, and make a brief stop at 
Kushaqua Lodge. This pleasant hotel is locat- 
ed on the shore of Lake Kushaqua—or ‘‘ beauti- 
ful resting-place” 
is rightly named. Resuming our journey, we 


and we all agree that it 


pass in sight of Loon Lake—another charming 
place. ‘ Paul Smith’s” is our last stopping 
point, and is reached by the New York Central 
to Paul Smith’s station and a tally-ho ride of 
three anda half miles over a good road from 
t’ e station to the hotel. 

Paul Smith is the most unique character in 
the Adirondacks. He was one of the first white 
guides to that wonderful wilderness, and has 
spent his life among its beautiful lakes and 
streams, For years his hotel on the upper St. 
tegis has been the resort of admirersof Nature 
in her wildest moods from every civilized coun 
try on the globe. The hunter, the fisherman, 
the botanist, the woodsman, as well as the poet, 
the painter, and the novelist, have enjoyed the 
hospitality and listened to the stories of Paul 
Smith. It is said that at the height of the sea- 
son there is more wealth represented at Paul 
Smith’s hotel, in the Adirondack Mountains, 
than at any single hotel in the world ; and _ yet, 
side by side with the millionaire, you will find 
the poor artist or devotee of the rod, who has 
gone there for his vacation, and who enjoys it 
as thoroughly as if he owned whole blocks on 
Fifth Avenue. 
gard to Paul Smith—when he passes away he 


There is one sad thought in re- 


will have no successor ; there is but one Paul 
Smith. His beautiful preserve on the upper 
and lower St. Regis lakes and Spitfire Pond is 
filled with some of the most charming camps in 
the whole Adirondack region. Every lover of 
Nature should make at least one visit to the 
Adirondack Mountains while the region is yet 
as Nature made it, and to ‘Paul Smith’s” 
should be given at least a week, 
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Needed Bicycle Legislation. 


THE recent sad accident to Robert Center, 
the cyclist whose collision with a coal-cart re 
sulted in almost instant death, should prove 
a warning and lesson to those riders of the 
silent horse—and they may be numbered by the 
thousands—who make a practice of scorching 
through crowded city thoroughfares with bodies 
bent double over handle-bars, and eyes upon 
the dial of their cyclometer. Those who thus 
speed along flaunt their life as a reed, to be de- 
stroyed at any moment, and they have them- 
selves alone to blame should accident, trifling or 
serious, befall. 

The coal-cart driver was not in the least re- 
sponsible for Mr. Center’s death, even though 
driving along the left side of the roadway at 
the time, for, strange as it may seem, in this 
great city there is no recognized ‘‘rule of the 
road” above Twenty-third Street. Mr. Center 
had been trailing behind a car, and when that 
refused to go fast enough for him he turned 
out to pass ahead, Had he observed the caution 
of keeping his eye peeled, the coal-cart would 
have been spied toa certainty and avoided. But, 
according to the only eye-witness, Mr. Center 
was not looking about at all, but pedaling on 
oblivious of his surroundings. 

Standing upon the front platform of a Madi- 
son Avenue car the other day, my breath was 
all but taken away several times within the 
space of two blocks by reckless cyclers, riding 
by on the asphalt road three feet wide between 
the up and down car-tracks. Each one of those 
riders held his life in his hands, as it were, for 
what chance was there of avoiding collision 
with a team crossing suddenly in front of the 
car, when in fact the team would be removed 
from the sight of the rider until too late for 
action either on his part or that of the driver ? 
What chance, indeed, would the passenger 
alighting in a hurry from the car have against 
the flying steel horse? None whatever. In 
jeopardizing their own lives and those of others 
by reckless disregard of all but the one idea of 
riding fast and on the best road, those riders 
rendered themselves criminally liable. A police- 
man should have made an arrest, that the courts 
later on might teach a lesson, the importance of 
which grows in due proportion to the fiery 
spread of the present cycle craze. 

That the time has come for legislation to gov 
ern bicycle riders is attested almost daily by 
accounts of accidents, some very serious, others 
hair-breadth escapes, etc. There should be a 
“rule of the road” to begin with, of an iron- 
clad nature, and policemen should enforce its 
dictates relentlessly. Secondly, it should be un- 
derstood that the bicyclers in all ordinary cases 
should be the ones to furn out, If a person be 
on foot the law should protect that person in 
pursuing the even tenor of his way, and make 
the cyclist, mayhap approaching, do all the 
dodging necessary to pass. When a man and 
a bicycle begin to dodge one another, the mis 
chief is to pay ; on the other hand the cyclist, 
knowing that ie is the one to observe care, acts 
accordingly. The most ordinary of bicyclers 
can run safely through most crowded streets if 
they have the assurance that when they attempt 
passing a man or a team that said man or team 
is not going to suddenly try to get out of the 
way at the moment of passing. 

In other words, the cyclist has perfect. com- 
mand of all situations but one, which I shall 
speak of presently, and unless hampered by un- 
looked-for actions of others, he does no harm. 
Hence we see how important it is that drivers 
of teams and carriages, and pedestrians, under 
stand that they must not look out for the bi 
cycle—that they must not hesitate or do erratic 
things. How many times we have all seen a 
woman crossing the street and a bicycle ap 
proaching. She catches sight of the cycle, 
stops, steps back, then changes her mind and 
steps ahead—then stops, and the man on the 
bicycle, completely puzzled, either falls off to 
avoid collision or runs the woman down. Had 
the woman kept on serenely, calmly, all would 
have been well and an accident impossible. 

More than one fatal accident to a cyclist has 
occurred through inability to command the 
situation. This inability is due to the ab 
sence of a brake. The 1895 machines generally 
are being sold without this valuable appliance, 
and right here the law should step in and force 
manufacturers to place a brake on every ma 
chine which they market. Furthermore, every 
cyclist riding along the street without a brake 
should be subject to arrest. For the reason that 
at times it becomes necessary to stop instantly 

that in going down a steep hill it becomes 
necessary toslacken up quickly to round a sharp 
turn, to avoid a deep gutter, etc.—then the 
brake becomes essential, 

it is all well enough to say, ‘* Just use your 
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foot on the front wheel ; that’s as good as a 
brake any time,” but I have seen and have 
experienced quite a different result. When on 
the instant a circumstance arises calling for in 
stunt action, the foot is not always on deck, as 
it were. 

Only recently [had all but reached the bot 
tom of a hill steep enough to make my machine 
difficult to keep within bounds. Ahead I ob 
served a sharp turn to the left. All seemed well 
as I neared the corner, and I was about letting 
out a little, seeing a nice bit of ground to make 
a sweeping turn, when lo ! in an instant a horse 
drawing a buggy with two Sunday buggy 
riders came along on the gallop. I was under 
such headway at the time that to back-pedal 
or to fall or jump off meant precipitation be 
neath the hoofs of the horse or the wheels of 
the buggy. The only thing to do then, in my 
opinion, was to put on extra speed and pass in 
front. This I did, going beneath the outstretch- 
ed neck of the horse. 

How different the situation would have been 
had a brake been handy. One strong embrace 
of the steel lever, and the bicycle would have 
stopped in its tracks. Now this is only one of 
many instances where the brake becomes a 
thing of safety, and a necessity in avoiding 
danger which shows suddenly and without 
warning. 

Embraced in the laws governing cyclists 
should also be a recognized rule of pace in 
crowded streets ; but after all, rules of pace, 
rules of the road, and all else seem to me sub- 
servient to the one which makes the brake an 
essential part of every bicycle. 

As the majority of trolley accidents are due 
to the pernicious system of running up and 
down cars on the same street, so are the major- 
ity of cycle accidents due to the rider’s in- 
ability to command his machine instantly in 


emergencies. 
GIGANTIC SAIL-SPREADS. 


At the completion of the international races, 
Vigilant-Valkyrie, in 1893, the chief reason for 
defeat advanced by Lord Dunraven, his captain 
(Cransfield), and others interested in the suc- 
cess of Valkyrie, was the greater sail-spread of 
the Yankee craft. And many others who wit- 
nessed that soul-stirring last race—the thrash to 
windward along the Long Island shore and the 
run home—said that Valkyrie was unsuccess 
ful only because of her inability to muster the 
square yards of cloth to catch the breeze. And 
it is this shortsightedness, or lack of daring, 
which will surely lead Lord Dunraven to give 
Valkyrie III, a gigantic sail-spread. 

In 1893 Colonia, Jubilee, and Vigilant each 
carried something over eleven thousand three 
hundred square feet of canvas, and these enor- 
mous spreads caused the old sailors to squint 
and to predict dire things when the winds 
should begin to blow, while others marveled 
and opined that the limit had been reached in 
clothing the mammoth single-stickers. Yet, 
unless all signs fail, the limit will be reached 
this year. That Captain Nat Herreshoff will 
give to Defender as great a sail plan as she can 
possibly carry, and in his figuring show the dar 
ing venture which has characterized his work 
in the past, is certain. And Designer Watson, 
with due regard of the fact that the races will 
be sailed in the month of September, when 
though strong winds are possibilities—breezes 
only are probable, will as surely give to Valky 
rie III, at the least eight per cent. more canvas 
than had Valkyrie /1, 

It is said that Ai/sa, the Fife cutter, carries 
something like eleven thousand five hundred 
square feet, and in a blowshe is unable to stand 
up. Still, what Ai/sa is and does under a press 
of canvas will count for little in Mr. Watson's 
ealculations. It is conceded that Valkyrie 111, 
will be as stiff a boat as other Watson crea 
tions, notably Britannia and Valkyrie I1., and 
with a greater beam she will carry more can 
vas in proportion to her greater measurements 
than her sisters. Twelve thousand square feet 
does not seem an excessive estimate of the sail 
spread of the English cup-challenger this year, 
and this figure is based on the alleged dimen 
sions of the spars. 

According to a Boston authority the spars of 
Defender will closely approximate these di 
mensions : Mast, one hundred and two feet; 
boom, one hundred and two feet ; gaff, sixty 
four feet ; bowsprit, forty-four feet ; topmast, 
sixty-two feet; spinnaker-pole, seventy - two 
feet. This set of sticks is being fashioned by a 
Boston firm. Piepgras, of City Island, is also 
said to be working on a second set for the new 
boat, and the dimensions are : Mast, one hun- 
dred and four feet ; boom, one hundred and 
four feet ; gaff, fifty-eight feet ; bowsprit, net 
board, thirty or thirty-two feet ; topmast, six 
ty feet ; spinnaker-pole, seventy-two feet. It 
is very probable that, while these figures are in 
the main correct, they all will be cut down a 
bit in the fitting. 

While Vigilant had a hoist to her mainsail of 
sixty feet, Defender will have, according to 
yacht sharps, at least sixty-five feet. And 
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right here—that is, in her mainsail—Defender 
will make her greatest gain over Vigilant, as 
her mast will be stepped further forward in 
proportion to her length than Vigilant’s. 

Whereas Vigilant carried five thousand 
seven hundred square feet in her mainsail, De- 
fender will go her better by one thousand feet 
and a few more into the bargain, making some- 
thing like seven thousand square feet. 

Taking into account the progressive and the 
daring spirit of Nat Herreshoff, it is safe to 
say that inasmuch as Vigilant had eleven thou- 
sand three hundred square feet, Defender, with 
several feet more on the load water-line, and 
over all, and a far deeper and more powerful 
craft, will carry between twelve thousand five 
hundred, and thirteen thousand square feet. 
These figures almost take away one’s breath, 
and it is pretty certain that when Valkyrie 
shall make her appearance in these waters 
more wonder will be in store for yachtsmen. 
Should it be Lord Dunraven’s fate to lose again 
this year, it won’t be because of lack of canvas 
to drive the Watson model; hence we may 
expect, as in the case of Defender, a simply 
gigantic sail-spread. 


The Cat Show. 


Cats have never had their day, properly 
speaking, in New York. Dogs have had their 
days, many of them, and undoubtedly will con- 
tinue to have many more in the future, but the 
attention devoted to cats in this respect has 
been sadly lacking. But on May 8th all, or 
most all, of the really beautiful, charming, ex- 
quisite cats of this city, as well as of several 
other more distant localities, will appear before 
the public in a manner as novel to them as it 
will be to all the cat admirers who may frequent 
the Madison Square Garden. The first cat show 
in America will open there Wednesday morn- 
ing and continue through the week. For Amer- 
ica this is a decidedly unique form of entertain- 
ment, but it is the aim of those interested in its 
success to make these cat shows regular annual 
affairs, as the horse and dog shows, and a cat 
association will very likely be organized during, 
or immediately after, the coming show. In 
England cat shows have become thoroughly 
established, and their popularity and success 
can perhaps be seen from the fact that the show 
to be held in Crystal Palace next fall will be 
the twenty-seventh annual exhibit of the kind. 

The patronesses of this first New York—as 
well as first American—cat show, all of whom 
have a deep reverence for cats, and have several 
fine pets of their own, are: Mrs. J. J. Astor, 
Miss Bird, Mrs. Fred Gebhard, Mrs. Richard 
Irvin, Mrs. Prescott Lawrence, Mrs. John 
Lowery, Mrs. Randolph, Mrs. F. K. Sturgis, 
Mrs. C. Albert Stevens, Mrs. W. Seward Webb, 
Mrs. Stanford White, and Mrs, L. K. Wilmerd- 
ing. The gentlemen who have also taken a 
lively interest in the show, and who will prob- 
ably figure as the organizers of the projected 
cat association, are: Frederic Bronson, F. O. de 
Luze, J. G. K. Duer, Cornelius Fellowes, John 
G. Heckscher, H. H. Hollister, Thomas Hitch 
cock, Jr., Colonel Lawrence Kip, Adolf Laden 
burg, Charles Lanier, D. O. Mills, J. Pierpont 
Morgan, A. Newbold Morris, Herman Oelrichs, 
F. K, Sturgis, George Peabody Wetmore, W. 
F. Wharton, Stanford White, and James T. 
Hyde. 

Over two hundred cats have been entered for 
the show, and they represent all varieties, kinds, 
colors, ages, nationalities, and degrees of at 


tractiveness and beauty. They range all the 


way from the most ordinary, every-day domes 
tic cat to the purest-blooded Maltese and An 
gora cats. There are also two wild-cats among 
the number, some beautiful Mexican and Sia 
mese cats, including several specimens of those 
scarce and valuable felines, the ocelots and 
civets, 

Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox enters the pet cat 
of her household, a white French Angora named 
Madame Ref. With it will be two beautiful 
Angora kittens. Mrs. Edmund Clarence Sted 
man is another ardent cat fancier, and has sent 
two pretty little cats of a peculiar bluish color. 
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These are known in the novelist’s household as 
Kelpie and Babylon. 

Some wonderful Australian cats, and the only 
ones in the exhibit, have been entered by Dr. 
Henry J. Hammond and his wife, of Norwich, 
Connecticut. The finest one has been honored 
with the name of Frances Cleveland, and isa 
competitor for the special prize to be given to 
the best short-haired cat. This particular one 
is of a dark steel color, with smooth, silvery ears 
and a rat-shaped, ringed tail. It weighs seven 
pounds, and is four years old. Another of Dr 
Hammond’s fine Australians is called Columbia, 
and has exquisite blue and gray markings and 
pure white feet. Columbia will be accompa 
nied by her two six-months-old kittens, bearing 
the popular names of Yale and Harvard. 

The Actors’ Fund cat, Whiskers, will repre- 
sent the theatrical element of cat-life. Every 
member of the Actors’ Fund knows Whiskers, 
as he figures in the réle of the mascot of the 
organization. Whiskers is a short-haired, tiger- 
marked animal, three years old. N. N. Bick- 
ford, the artist, has sent an exquisite white An- 
gora, Mizzie, five years old. A little boy over 
in Brooklyn, Henry Boehncke, sends Tommy 
Charles, a fifteen-months-old silver-and-gray 
house cat. On his entry-slip Henry has writ- 
ten: “I am twelve years old, and raised my 
It is said to be re- 
markably healthy and very lively. Even Ho- 
boken is heard from. The famous individual 
in that place known as “ Bishop the Bird 


Tommy with a teaspoon.” 


Man” sends two fine specimens that he war- 
rants never to catch birds. He calls them 
Fanny Rice and Le Roy. Charles Thornewell, 
of Brooklyn, sends a small collection of cat 
curiosities, a mother and her two kittens, each 
of which has more toes than is absolutely need- 
ed by nature. The old cat, Tabby, is the proud 
possessor of seven toes on each of its front feet. 
Mrs. Fabius M. Clarke, of this city, and her 
daughter, Miss Marguerite, enter several very 
valuable imported Angoras. They are * thor- 
oughbreds,” and can trace their pedigrees back 
several generations. One, Persia, is a magnifi- 
cent dark-blue chincilla, with soft, long hair, 
silvery at the roots and dark-blue at the ends. 
This cat has taken prizes in the recent Crystal 
Palace shows in London. Another prize-win- 
ner is Silbio, a silver-colored tabby with amber 
eyes ; and still another aristocratic cat is Mimi- 
datzi, a beautiful Angora kitten. The cat 
Tammany will occupy, for a time, the place 
occupied by the mythical Tammany tiger. This 
Tammany cat belongs to Mrs. E. A. Wise, and 
is eleven months old. Mrs. C. H. Machin, of 
Brooklyn, sends a full-blooded Maltese called 
Tommy. This also has seven toes oa one of its 
feet, is seven years old, and weighs sixteen 
pounds. Grover B, is a white Maltese cat, 
seven years old, which comes from Philadel- 
phia, where it is owned by Mrs. W. P. Bu- 
chanan. Razzle and Dazzle, twin-brother cats, 

(Continued on page 310.) 

‘If all the gold in mint or bank, 

All earthly things that men call wealth, 
Were mine, with every titled rank, 
I'd give them all for precious health.” 

THUS in anguish wrote a lady teacher toa near 
friend, telling of pitiless headache, of smarting 
pain, of pain in back and loins, of dejection, 
weakness, and nervous, feverish unrest. The 
friend knew both causes and cure, and flashed 
back the answer, *‘ Take Di® Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription.” The distressed teacher obeyed, 
was restored to perfect health, and her daily 
duties once more became a daily pleasure. For 
lady teachers, salesladies, and others kept long 
standing, or broken down by exhausting work, 
the ** Prescription” is a most potent restorative 
tonic, and a certain cure for all female weak- 
hess * 


Good News for Asthmatics. 


WE observe that the Kola plant, found on the 
Congo River, West Africa, is now in reach of 
sufferers from Asthma, As before announced, 
this new discovery is a positive cure for Asth 
ma, You can make trial of the Kola Com 
pound free, by addressing a postal-card to the 
Kola lmporting Company, 1164 Broadway, New 
York, who are sending out large trial cases 
free by mail, to sufferers, 
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THE NATIONAL CAT SHOW AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK CITY, MAY 8rs-llra.—Drawn sy J. CARTER BEARD.—(SEE PaGE 307.] 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PA S IN 
THE ENGLISH CHURCH, 


GOOD FRIDAY—WOMEN KISSING THE IMAGE OF CHRIST. 





PALM SUNDAY—RETURN OF THE PROCESSION TO ST, PETER’S—KNOCKING 


AT THE GRAND ALTAR, ST. PETER’S, ON GOOD FRIDAY AT THE DOOR. 


PALM SUNDAY AND HOLY WEEK IN THE CHURCHES OF ROME,—From L’Illustration, Paris, 





NEW CURE—KIDNEY AND BLADDER eeeceeoaneeeeee 


pj le | @ | 

DISEASES. | ° e 
IF you are a sufferer from kidney or bladder | 4 B [ 7 i i3 E S 
diseases, pain in back, or rheumatism, you | ul IGU a _e : 4 e 
should send for the new botanic discovery, Al | i] * 
the great | © $8.00 = 


SKIN CURE | ¢ © Picture 


by. @ 32 %3': in 
¥) Instantly Relieves | ¢ Weight of 
Wy 


kavis, which will be sent you free by mail, post- 
paid, by the Church Kidney Cure Company, 
418 Fourth Avenue, New York. Alkavis is 
certainly a wonderful remedy, and you should 





2) 


Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt Binding 
ought to be on the cdge 
of your dress skirt Is It? 


try it, as it is offered you free. 










Camera 


TORTURING |°® syetone 


_ Roll film cameras that hit the mark every we 
@ time. Repeaters too; shoot 18 times and 


Kin Diseases | can be 
. e Reloaded in Daylight. e 


Our Puzzle Corner. 


Ow1rnG to the pressure of other matter upon | 
our space, the ** Puzzle Corner ” is crowded out 





of the present issue. 











And the most distressing forms of itching, burn- The Bullet is fitted itl ws 7 
—— 7 -p wer rep | £ , s fitted with our new auto- @ 
THE JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS COMPANY, | ing, biceding, and scaly skin, scalp, and blood hu- matic shutter. One button doesit all—sets Duxbak Rainproof |ceps the skirt 
of Boston, have a record of fifty-five years upon whict mours, and points to a speedy cure when all other and releases the shutter and changes from @ Iry. Tak bsti ; i 
es be their elait for r nit Din the ' mes : remedies and the best physicians fail. CuricuRA time to instantaneous Achromatic lens mys Bae HY Seer ene, HO woatiet 
to base the laims for recognition i ie business ; a oa Arte . 4 at ° : ee 
world. Established in 1840 by Mr. John P' Lovell. | WORKS WoNDERS, and its cures of torturing, dis @ Handsome finish. & what the clerk suys. 
hha »} : : ; : : Sag iy figuring humours are the most wonderful on record. ; eat , eee es a 
this house has steadily advanced, until now it is in the 5 e Iilustrated Manual, free with every A setofthe’’S.H. & h miniat f 
very front row- in fact, so to speak, “ right up with . } > instrument ing the est Far n ¢ (un vith ‘let . 
ae ; old throughout the world, and especially by Englis eee : ns , ; P How 

the band This vear the “ Lovell Diamond wheel Sold throug put the world, nd especially by Engli h EASTIAN KODAK CO. to Bind the D) : Skirt,” mailed for 10c. in stand 
cannot be surpassed by aby manufacturer. tor oe al and American chemists in all the principal cities, British * vo - J / 
seers ps e+ oO a eeneral | depot: Newsery,1, King Edward-st., London. Potrsr Camera Catalogue Free. Rochester, N. Y. # The S. H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, N. Y. 


lass in every respect We — } 





who wants a machine first-« 


— ey saa rp me en = —— = whee: seedy moms Druc & Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U.S.A. Tt ” 2. - 
tical one, azd gives most excellent service to any rider @eeeeeeoesdeoeeee @ S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


know, because we have used them The John P. Loy 





ell Company, keep everything desired in the way of | ANITCHKOFF PALACE, A BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN 1S 
eporting goods hing-tacnhie, guus, revolvers riK | | 4 - 

ek s. base-bail and gymnasium goods, and you pl ST. PETERSBURG, DEC. 6, 1894. } SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD. 
rely op it you will get goods just us represented. Give Pon 


“HER MAJESTY, EMPRESS 

MARIE FEODOROWNA, FINDING GREAT 

_ CONSUMPTION CURED. BENEFIT FROM THE USE OF YOUR 

Aw old physician, retired from practice, had placed | TONIC-WiNE, REQUESTS THAT A CASE 

tnuls of a simple vegetable remedy for the gpeciy sui | OF 50 BOTTLES VIN MARIANI BE SENT 

IMMEDIATELY, ADDRESSED TO HER 
MAJESTY THE EMPRESS.” 


them a trialand you will be convinced 


HE CLUB = 
I lee LS 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKY, HOLLAND GIN, 





permanent cure of «onsumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma. and all Throat and Lung affections, also a 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Pebility and all 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 


always be found of unijiorm quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails 
made of the same material and proportions, 
the one which is aged must be the better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail—made without any 
sweetening—dry and delicious. A sample 4- 
ounce bottle sent to any address, prepaid, 
for 40c. 

Avoid Imitations. 


( urative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to | Anitchkoff Palace, 
= pee bumen ay tng I will sead free of charge to | To Mr. MARIANI St. Petersburg, Russia. TOM GIN, VERMOUTH ano YORK. 
ail who wish it. this recipe, in German. French. or | 2 je 
English. with full directions for preparing and using 41 Boulevard Haussmann, | We guarantee these Cocktails to be made 
Sent by mail, by addressing. with stamp, naming this | Paris, France. | = ~ — ly pare we “ i mavared uiqners. 
yA De J o % ers’ Block oches | anc he mixing equa o the best cocktails 
ee i an A. Nores, 82) Powers’ Block, Rochester, | served over any bar in the world. Being com- 
, pounded in accurate proportions, they will 
| 
| 


OF PUBLIC INTEREST. 





Cocoa is undoubtedly a nourishment equally liked 


by all classes. Of the many different brands which | ** The Ideal Tonic Wine.’ 
are sold in the market, W. T. Boon & Co.'s Cocoa de 


serves a high standing for its excellent qualities, | Fortifies, Nourishes and Stimulates 
Boon’s Cocoa is most preferred for its perfect purity the Body and Brain. 


delicious taste and aroma, and good digestion. It may 














also . rec peta for its ery strength, as one It restores Health, Strength, Energy | : For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 
pound ts sufficient for one hundred and twenty break and Vitality. | 
fastcups. This cocoa is marufactured in Wormer- | : } ious ae aban Tcl ‘ G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors, 
veer, in Holland, and imported by Mr. William Cron- |  A4¥%4 “ubstitutions. a See ave eee LO SS age 39 Broadway, New York. Hartford, Conn. 
heim, 177 William Street, New York, who is the gen- | For Descriptive Book with Portraits and testi- a 2 eR ‘ r on. England 
eral agent of this firm for the United States. Mr. | gnony of note an lebrities, write to — al and 20 Piccadilly, W. Lond ” 8 . 
Cronheim is also the representative of Daniel Visser & ee Also Sole Agents for United States for ( 
Zonen, Schiedam, Jolland, one of the oldest distiller- MARIANI & CO., 62 W. 15th St., New 3 Y I y ee O Be. wy 
ies in the world (founded 1714), whose ** Graaurve Paris: 41 Bd. Haussina bB I . N & LS & At ) LH 
Hengst Gin” is known all over the globe, and appre Lonpon ; 259 Oxford Sireet * «ae ‘ Ww 
LONDON. e os me 


ciated by all connoisseurs. 
. 7 In general use in the Royal Household, the Houses of Lords and Commons, India and other 








ia ae m FACIAL BLEMISHES. Government Offices, and all Clubs, Hotels and Restaurants. 
THE SECOND SUMMER, iB te. Largest establishment in the world forthe treat For Sale by all Grocers. Send 15 cents to above address for Sample Bottle. 
: . -> e of Ss , se > » A s dol a. 
many mothe rs believe. is the most precarious in a ng W pl igh tok “atat. " Bs Ww : i St., N \ 
child's life ; generally it may be true, but you will tind ~ City, inventor of Woopt . I IAL Soap 





eo regard it 


>] 
THe best regulator of the digestive organs is Dr aa If vou don Tt Big ete 


, $3.50 : 
Siegert’s Angostura Bitters 1 $e 
° aol & Pet's 

Mr Winsle . th iia Ni at first succeed Ko m b J C a Mm a fa CSP ee ae 

Mrs. insiow'’s Seothing Syrup ms 2 pte 


tY’s aC 7 
that mothers and physiciaus familiar with the value of Send 10c. for sample and 150-page book on Dermatologs j ata ze ! tie 2 
the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk do not THs PEE ERP U SHEESH SoH as pepe bi 
pnd Condens on" $ ee sig ar) sis ais Ga Se ais dis gis aie a= 




















: 
#3 
has been used for over fifty years by He is si ; 
as been used for over fifty years by millions of ale Makes a picture this size, square, 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect | dtd round, or fancy shape. Takes 25 pict 
sLICCESS It soothes the child, softens the guns, | ae ures in one loading, snap shot or time bats 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem | | N RE M E M BE RI NG pid inc? inche sgt Ag | pele pasyigy ch fs itd 
> . : nied . » > eae 2S 5 Lent, @ PeS: Carry po Sor 
edy for diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part TO GET 3 . in your pocket. All metal; silver- Para 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle ee bronze finish ae Kombi, complete, eft} i 
iain seileaitietiieereteetaie | se $3.50. Strip of film (25-exposures), 20 z 
. 11 cents extra. Cost of developing roll | ei 
Every Man Sheuld Read This. ie ts of film, 15 cents; cost for printing, 1 a Pa: 
IF any you Id r if i ff of | ss cent for each picture. Any boy or zis 
: an oung, Old, or siddie aged man, suffering * ’ ° ") Eats . - girl can use it. Every instrument 
from wvervous debility, lack of vigor, or weakness Constantine ~ Pine la rSoap Rise ronrantans : Indestructible. If not for sale by the dealer sent post- * bits 
from errors or excesses, will inclose stamp to me | will di, P2id on receipt of price , ALFRED C. KEMPER E a { 
send him the prescription of a genuine, certain cure, Persian Healin Be ne wi) Tonka tora st-W. 208 Lane STREET. CHICAGO 
free of cost, no humbug, no dereption. It is cheap es aeeee g; tie ate aie aie Hid atm @i« aie ala Ha cia aia ee & Gd ete tet 
simple, and perfectly safe and harmless. 1 wili send wie min mie Bh sie Bie Cla Hie SS aie gers ers P mie aes 
Sik wie Sle Sie aI, Sis Fig Cle Se Bie Sls Gis ae He gia aie Gel cle 


you the correct prescription and you can buy the 
remedy of me or prepare it yourself. just as you 
choose. The prescription I send free, just as I agree 
todo Addre Mr. THomas BaRNeés, lock- box 626 UT you need to | | 
higan 

t 








ry this Soap | | 


WORSE THAN RUM. | only once to know 


how durable it must 





INDIGESTION spoils more lives than rum. But vou 











think you have ** malaria ~ or ** grip,’ or something ha er soaps are 
worse. The trouble 1s all in the digestive tract. Ri coe = Try, 
pans Tabules bring a sort of Millenvium with them soft and melt away e 
One gives relief. and their habitual use keeps the = 
whole system in tone. Get them of your druggist rapidly This lasts 
= well, and Is pure trv . 
? THE orn of Sohmer & Co. has grows constantly in Pie * dataeuin' enone oll . Food 1S fuel to the body. 
avor with the public since its founding. and this isa i 
Ti oie ie canames of ite saliahiiiae amd Groat te eneciiont qualities ee" ‘“‘Best”? Tonic, Pabst Malt Extract, secures perfect con- 
wee This firm has shown so much enterprise ene | again. sumption of this fuel; hence perfect health, strength and beauty. 
and real ability in the Management and * push ™ of its xO you ? | a aati 1-3 an e ‘ “ 
SUES EOE eee emummnitties fendiy oclatewiodas tae RE | It soothes the most wakeful to delicious slumber. At Druggists. 
| 


leading poertion it o¢ cuptles in the trade 











—————— | THE HISTORY OF BREWING BEGINS WITH EGYPT 


No Secret About It. OPIUM morpinine aout Cored in 9 — a 








+ - Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 
Physicians have had the form- 
ula of Scott’s Emulsion for 20 | THE CELEBRATED 


thesame. It contains th purest SOHMER «os Ir is a solid handsome cake of 


Norway Cod-liver Oil, the best FPianos are the Best. 


Warerooms: 149-165 E. 14th St., New York. SCOU rl ng SOAap W h ich has no equal 


CavuTion.—lThe buving public will please not con" 
found the Soumer Piano with one of a similarly 


pure Glycerine, made into a per- nwt seep adage ie pmece i 
ae bette ~ shape . j ie sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— for all cleaning purposes except in 
arate or grow raneid like other SOH MER | the laundry-To use it is to value if-- 
so-called mals 101 here have TAMA A ——. Saeg What will SAPOLIO do? Why it will clean paint, make oil-cloths 
been many things presented as very agreeable to take, for bright, and give the floors, tables and shelves a new appearance. It will 
cubstitutes, but there is nothing Constipation, take the grease off the dishes and off the pots and pans. You can scour 
that can take its place in Con- ; hemorrhoids, bile, the knives and forks with it, and make the tin things shine brightly. The 
iia ceed. Git Silebhin' Bie | N D | k N _lennet sneette, gactsie wash-basin, the bath-tub, even the greasy kitchen sink will be as clean as 
oe I ee ———_ — heudache arising | a new pin if you use SAPOLIO. One cake will prove all we say. Be a 
eascs. eee clever housekeeper and try it. 


_ Baws perenaded to ccvert a wubetitvte! — GRILLON 83 Rue des Archives, Paris BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. THERE IS BUT ONE SAPOLIO, 
Scott & Bowne, N, ¥, All Vruggists, Uc. and $1. | Sold by all Drugyists. ENOCH MORCAN’S SONS co.. NEW YORK. 
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years and know they can always 





depend upon it as beine exactly 


Hypophosphites and chemically 
































THE 


on pages 304 and 
305 were made by 
J.C. Hemment 
with the Ross Patent Lens used in the 





Folding Montauk (jamera | 








G. GENNERT, Jlanufacturer, 


24 and 26 East 13th St., NEW YORK, 
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Tiorning, 
Noon and Night, 


Grand Central 
centre of the 


Vou can leave 
Station, the very 
city, 

For Chicago, St. Louis and Cin- 
cinnatt in a magnificently equip- 
ped train, 


Via the New York Central, The 
Great Four-track ‘Trunk Line. 





Trains depart from and arrive at 
Grand Central Station, New York, 


Connecting the east and west, 
by the New York Central Lines, 
Chicago is only 24 hours away ; 
Cincinnati 22; St. Louis 30. 

Fleven through trains each day, 
Practically a train every hour, via 


“A merica’S__—_,_ 
Greatest Railroad.” 


LONDON, 


THE LANGHA®™, Portland Place. Unrivaled sita- 


ation at top of Regent Street A favorite hotel with 
Americans Lighted by electricity ; excellent table 
1 hote 


ILLUSTRATIONS | 
— 


The Cat Show. 


(Continued from page 307.) 
| are entered by Hanft Brothers, this city. Raz- 
zle has a short tail, and Dazzle a long tail ; 


oth ise they are as alike 


jet black, with yellow eyes. 


as two peas in a 
pod, being These 
wonderful cats are six years old, have always 
slept together, and are trained to answer to a 
whistle. Mrs. H. 


the heaviest cat, a 


Burnett, of this city, sends 
grayish-black grimalkin, 
named Dick. He is eight years and nine 
months old, weighs twenty-two pounds, and 
measures three feet from the end of his nose to 
the tip of his tail. Miss Maud Brooks sends the 
only three-legged cat. 

Over one thousand dollars in prizes have been 
offered by those giving the show, and there are 
a number of special prizes, including one offer 
ed by Mrs. Richard F, for the best 
long-haired cat in the show ; a silver bowl of 
fered by the Hotel Grenoble for the largest and 


fruit spoon offered by 


Carman 


heaviest cat; a_ silver 
Hyde for the best short-haired cat ; 
and a prize of ten dollars in gold for the home 
liest cat. F. W. CRANE. 


James T. 


Sketches of Wonderland. 
1895, issued by the Pas- 
Northern Pacific 
abounds in 


THE tourist-book for 
senger Department of the 
Railroad Company, information 
concerning the Wonderland which is penetrat 
ed by that system. The all of 
the very best, and exhibit in the most striking 


illustrations are 


and effective way 
of that marvelous region. The ve 
pecially interesting 
description and illustration of Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park and Mount Rainier. The author, 
Mr. 0. D. Wheeler, made the ascent of Mount 
Rainier, the summit of which is 14,444 feet 
for the express purpose of ob- 


the unequaled scenic beauties 
is es- 


lume 
and comprehensive in its 


above sea-level, 
taining material for this 
pictures secured by him, together with the ac- 


publication, and the 


count of what he saw and the 


through which he passed, form a chapter of the 


experiences 
very hichest value. To persons who are yet 
considering where to spend their 
tions, this little boo, at once so dainty and so 
full of useful information, will be peculiarly 
timely and attractive. 


Ssurmimer vaca- 


| 
| 





Is what it is named. = 3 


we, 
It is not a signal to show that a bicycle is coming, but an aid,3=% = 
recognized by such riders as R. P. Searle, who says:— 


Gentlemen : 
record breaking trip from Chicago to New 
I used your lamp on all my nightruns, 
ja) Sometimes running ata speed of fifteen miles 

5 per hourin the dark. I was only able tomake 

D this fast time by the splendid light which I was 


<= Points of Superiority 





I have just finished my second | enabled to obtain with the use of your — ca 


| 


I used your lamp because I considered it thegge 
bestin the world to-day, and it has far exceed-Ggg 
ed my expectations. Yours, very truly, 


R. P. SEARLE. = 


Central draft---burns to hours. ae 
Burns kerosene oil unmixed. = 


Over ev ery other Flame absolutely adjustable (by set screw. he 


Lantern made: 


Filled and lighted from outside. 


vs Saves Doctors’ bills, barked shins, soiled clothing, and makes¥=% 
riding when there is the most leisure a pleasure, oo 







= Don’t be insulted by having a cheap Lantern offered you whic = 
, may possess possibly one characteristic, but insist on baz ing the$ 

Search Light, which will be delivered free, if your dealer won’ 1 
supply you, for the price, $5.00. Circular free. 


mencentenitssed BRASS CO., Bridgeport, Conn. § 


EULELEE \Ag) SUEEEEESEES" we ete 


Address 








AMATEUR CARPENTERS! 
Have you tried the 














¥ FORSTNER AUCER BIT? 

Tt bores round and oval holes as smooth as a gun-bar 
rel You cannot get along without it for fine carpentry, 
cabinet and pattern work Sample sent on re 
cents, Tllustrated price list free Discounts to dealers. 
For sale by all Hardware Dealers. The Bridgeport 
Gun implement Co. BI 8A 815 Broadway, N.Y. 








NO. 1{ (For Men). 
28 in. Wheels, 23 lbs. 


NO. 4 (For Ladies) 
26 in. Wheels, 22 lbs. 


RE 





HIGHEST GRADE 


OUR Catatogue WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 








x Humber ‘¥ 
* quality sells 
/ 5 
N Humber ) 
ae { 





cycles. a 


HUSFIBER & CO., ks 

¢ nw America, Limited, Se S 
x ye, 318 Broadway, N. Y. KS | 

YG oe : SLI 

BRIDGEPORT CYCLOMETER. 

ACCURACY GUARANTEED. 


Send for illustrated catalogue 
describing all styles, for measuring 
10,000 or 1,000 miles. Latest model 
has bell attachinent, ringing at 
completion of every mile All 
styles made for 26, 28 and 30 inch 
‘wheels. 


Brooklyn Bieyele Stand. 


Is light, neat, compact, and ornamental, 
and is fitted with casters. Excellent for 
the house. Prevents marring of Walls 
or solling of carpets 

The Bieyele can be raised or lowered 
so that the wheels can be revolved for 
cleaning or to exhi‘it the machine, 

PRICE, 81.50 UP, 

Send for Cataloque of Bicycle 
Sundries, Gun Implements, etc, 


THE BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT CO. 
313 and 315 Broadway, New York. 


] ID E NAGE Guamracng. 
PRODUCED BY THE FRENCH ORNAT' 


PROCESS OF FERMENTATIONIN BOTTLE, 

CAL 10 QUALITY AND CHEAPER THAN IMPORTEQ, 

WiGHEST AWARD AT COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 

Pa cannot getrit of your dealer, 
oa ress, HAMMC NOSPORT WINE GOQe 
HAMMONDSPORT, N.Y: ; 


op 


q eal! 
Cy 
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SCENT 


BICYCLES 





NO. 2 (For Youths). 
26 inch Wheels, 214 pounds, 


NO. 5 (For Misses). 
26 inch Wheels, 24 pounds. 





“BELLE OF NELSON. » 





The whiskey that made Kentucky famous. Used in 
United States government hospitals after a thorough 
chemical analysis, and pronounced to be the purest 
and finest whiskey in the world. pistities {and bottled 
by Tn Belle of Nelson Distillery Co., Louisville, Ky 
| For sale in cases, containing twelve bottles, or by 
‘the barrel. Address Acker, Merrati & Conpit, New 
York, N. Y., 0 


' Belle of Nelson Distillery Co., 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


OT eeience LADI ES! ! 
r 


Do you like a cup of Good Teat 
If so send this “Ad” and 5c. in 
stamps and we will mail youal1-41b 
sample Best Tea Imported Any 
CemPANY kind you may select. Good In- 
comes, Big Premiums, etc. Teas, 
Coffees, Baking Powder ged Spices 
(Mention “ Leslie’s Wee xy. 








| 





Send for come 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA ¢ 
31 


P. 0. pea 289. & 8 Vesey St Sen York 


SUMMER HOMES 
wVERMONT, asp ow re stores 
or LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


A NEW 
equalled 


describing this un- 
summer resort section, offering the 
BES? TABLE BOARD, hospitable peop.e, out 
door pleasures, fishing boating, or perfect rest. 
Climate and scenery unsurpassed, 
| Prices from $4 per week upwards, 
Mailed free, on application to 


A. W. ECCLESTONE, or S$. W. CUMMINGS, 
8. P. A,. 353 Broadway, New York. G. P. A., St. Albans, V&. 


illustrated book, 


Advertise in_.—_: 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 





NO. 3 (For Boys). 
24 inch Wheels Vheels 21 pounds, 


NO. 6 (For Girls). 
24 inch Wheels, 22 pounds. 
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AU BON MARCHE 


NOUVEAUTES 


PARIS 


everything 


Our Catalogue of .V’ 
on demand. The BON M. ‘RC HE 
materials and 4 /4ums of their A/ede/s of 

The Establishment of the 


The BON MARCHE /orward their ¢ 
twa met 


The BON MARCHE 


A record of over half a century is @ 
guarantee that cannot be questioned. 


Every article use 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


may be obt 1ined from us. 


CAMERAS 
FREE. 


** Anthony's Photographic Bulletin,” 
“The International Annual for 1 


PHT ANTHONY & CO, XBROa pay 


in every style, 
Handsomely Hlustrated Catalogue 
mailed FREE on application, 

per year, $2. 


* a5 cents 


ceipt of 5S | 








BOKER’S BITTERS 


A TONIC, A SPECIFIC AGAINST 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A 
DELICACY IN DRINKS. 


For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers, 
Liquor Dealers and Druggistse 

















Paar 
/ ¢ vslem 


ata small ft An and 
strictly maintained 


CRESCENT 
_SCORCHER 
28in. Wheels, 20 lbs 
A reliable machine of 
lightest weight con- 
sistent with strength 
and durability. 











1 the Summer Season is new out and is sent free 


also send 
BON MARCHE 


most complete assortment in all branches of the 
that great advantages are offered both in the ales 


have no Branch Business or Agent for the sale « 


goods, and beg to caution: their customers against all tradespeople making use 
of their name 
The B ON MARCHE mn ni , 


and form one of the most remarkab le pw in PARIS. 
SHAAN 0000 04HNH00N0800000 RARRREEDEOOUOOEUUOCOUEDOUDANEEINEEEOGBBESOOOOCOCOOGREEO CERRO CDOOO ORESSOPORS TUTTLE EEE Te 


arr 





LOWEST PRICES 


CHICAGQ 
AND NEW YORK, 


| 
| 


of settin 
fa thorens shly reliable quality 
e BON MARCHE 


free, assorted patterns of their 
Lp ¢ 

h i the sichest, most elegant and 
icknowledged 


their goods. 


business ; it is 
id prices of al 


any srl « 4 Gd Hal «¢ eSspona 


f their 


SE 


THE ORIGINAI 


Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION, —See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper, 


The Perfection of 
Chewing Gum 


And a Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestion and Gea Sickness. 


Send Se, for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co. 
116 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 


Originators of 


Pepsin Chewing Cum. 
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AN EYE TO ECONOMY. 


MR. IPsTEIN (from St. Louis) 


‘*T vants to ged me a dhicket to Shpringfieldt.” 


TICKET-BROKER (crustily)—‘‘ Which Springfield—Massachusetts, Illinois, Missouri or Ohio ”” 


MR. IPSTEIN (warily)—“‘ Vich is der scheapest ?” 





GoodSoup, Well Served 


fast—how fit- 


tingly it begins all good dinners, especially if 


how it refreshes after a long 


made with 


Extract ° BEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a 
different soup for each day in the month. 
We mail Cook Book free; send us your 
address, 


Armour & Nasealiaie Chicago. 








Chicaco, Boston, Washington, New York, 














GRACEFUL 
DURABLE 
BEAUTIFUL 


FITTED WITH "“G & J” 


“WHICH GIVE NO TROUBLE” 
Handsome catalogue free at Rambler agencies 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFa@. Co. 






TIRES 





Brooklyn, Detroit, Coventry, England. 








Ase Pane 








A 2oz. trial package - - 
- - postpaid for 25 cents. 


MARBURG BROS = 
oa 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO.. SUCCESSOR... 


BALTIMORE, MD. 














EARL & WILSON’S. 


"ARE THE BEST” 


( 
| )MEN'S LINEN COLLARS ANDCUFFS 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 





e 


limbs, use an 


is as good as the genuine. 





Allcock’s 


Bear in Mind—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imitations 


PT he 
If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


Porous 
Plaster 
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DARIUS GREEN 


WOULD NEVER HAVE SIGHED FORA / /, 


FLYING-MACHINE IF HE HAD SEEN A 


wo. \ 


L's (ee me) 22 \ 


BICYCLE 


PROVES IT. 


\ 
oN 
THE EASIEST \ 
RUNNING WHEEL 
IN THE WORLD. 
THe ViICToR 
DYAAMOMETER 





rd 


TT 









NEW YORK. 





Pears’ 


Pears’ soap 
is pure; no 
alkali in it. 

There are 
a thousand 
sOap-virtucs; 


it has them 





'W.L, Douctas 
$3 SH SH Oo 1S THE BEST. 


FIT FOR AKING. 


$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH & ENAMELLED CALF. 


99453509 Fine CALF & KANGAROO. 
y *3.59POLICE,3soLes. 
$259 82. WORKINGMENs 


EXTRA FINE- 


j$2.$|.75 Boys “SCHOOL SHOES. 
"LADIES: 
$322" 


50$2 $1.75 
= PANO FOR CATALOGUE 
DO PG: 












BEST DONGOLa | 






eis One Million People wear the 


W. L. Douglas $3 & $4 Shoes 


All our shoes are equally satisfactory 
They give the best value for the mone 
They equaj custom shoes in style and it. 
Their wearing qualities are unsurpassed. 
The prices are uniform,---stam on sole. 
From $1 to $3 saved over other makes. 

If your dealer cannot supply you we can. 





URBANA 


WINE COMPANY 


Gold =Seal 
Champagne 


For Sale by 
leading Wine Dealers 
and Grocers. 


Post-Office : 
URBANA, N. Y. 








all 


THIS PAPER Is PRINTED WITH INK MANU- 
FACTURED BY 


J. Harper Bonnell Co., 


CHICAGO. 


/ 


ty 


Send for illustrated catalog to Overman Wheel Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





Why pay $100 when you can buy 
THE HORSMAN BICYCLE 


A HIGH-GRADE WHEEL 
IN EVERY RESPECT FOR 


$65.00? 
Weight, 24 Lbs. 


The Best Wheel for the Money Ever Made. 


THE HORSMAN is built to meet the require- 
ments of riders who want the value of their snoney 


in good bearings and material, and who prefer 

service and use to extreme light weight. 

Every Wheel Guaranteed. Examination Solicited. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

E. I. HORSMAN, 341 Broadway, New York. 


WALTER BAKER & 0, 
xe 








PURE, HICH GRADE 


» COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


ex On this Continent, have received 


é ee HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


\ 
‘In Europe and America 


no Alka- 
or Dyes are 









MN ‘nlike the Duteh Dutch Py re _ 
i pe ee er Chemic 

SS ny of their gent. ya rations. 
Their delicion us BRE SAKE AST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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LIGHT, STRONG AND EASY RUNNING! 


LOVELL DIAMOND CYCLES 


the Best! 
Examine our line and be convinced. 


Ride Always in the Lead! 





Agents Wanted in all unoccupied territory. Catalogue free 
Manufacturers and Jobbers in 
BICYCLES, ARMS & SPORTING GOODS, 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


Nonl) 
Cinsal le fe Ko 


RICH LACES. 


Point, Duchesse and Appliqué Trimming 
Laces. 


LACE COLLARS. 


Duchesse, Appliqué, Renaissance and 
Russian. 


Made-up Laces 


in many novelties 


Embroidered Chambray Robes, 


A fine line, many new effects, and much 


below regular prices. 








Broadoay BI 9th bt. 


NEW YORK. 








Ask Your GROCER For 
W. J. BOON & COMP.’S 


re Dutch Cocoa 
Soluble, e 
Nourishing, and 1 pound is sufficient for 
Delicious. 120 Breakfastcups 


WM. CRONHEIM, General Agent, 
177 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, 


ae 
DANIEL VISSER & ZONEN’S 


GIN, 


SCHIEDAM, HOLLAND. 





Ovpesr Distittery, Esrapiisnep 1714. 
Gold Medals: Paris, Bordeaux, Boston, Nice, 
London and Academie Nationale Paris. 


WM. CRONHEIM, Genera! Agent, 
177 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, 











